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Editorial. 


HERE was a slump in the stock market last week 
which ruined some men, greatly embarrassed 
others, and took two or three hundred million 
dollars out of the nominal wealth of the country; 
and yet, after the losses were made, not a mine, 

a railroad, or a farm in the country was less valuable 
than it was before. The majority of those who have 
lost their money will never confess the fact, because they 
were looking for a harvest where they had not sown and 
hoping for wages which they had not earned. ‘The or- 
dinary citizen who risks his savings by speculative in- 
vestments in the stock market will lose as certainly, and 
commonly can assign no higher motive for this action 
than the man who gambles at Monte Carlo. ‘The criti- 
cisms of such a man on the business methods of the 
country have no value, because the trap in which he was 
caught was baited by his own cupidity and willingness 
to have ill-gotten gains accumulate so long as he received 
a share of the plunder. 
Bed 


To our readers outside of New England and the Con- 
gregational body Dr. Herrick was not well known, but 
in New England and in all the affairs of Congregational- 
ism, he was an eminent figure. His sudden death in 
Boston recently, at the close of a day in which he had 
practically finished his public work and prepared the 
way for his successor in office, caused surprise and sorrow 
among people of all denominations. Unitarians re- 
garded him as a frank critic, a friendly neighbor, a gen- 
erous worker, and one who in his own cheerful way was 
doing what a man might to make the kingdom of God 
a reality among men. At the age of sixty-three his 
death seems premature; but his labors were abundant, 
his strength had been expended without parsimony, and 
doubtless his heart had been weakened beyond his own 
knowledge and that of his friends. Probably on the day 
of his burial there was no one in Boston to speak ill of 
him, and many to praise his abundant good works and 
his blessed memory. 
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Amone other necessary disclaimers, the president of 
the American Unitarian Association says in Word and 
Work, ‘‘The Association has no responsibility for the 
editorial management of the Christian Register, and no 
connection with the business administration of that ex- 
cellent paper,’ which gives us an occasion for the re- 
mark that scarcely a week passes in which we do not 
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receive letters indicating that the Christian Register 
is supposed to represent or to be responsible for the policy 
of the Unitarian Association. While deeply interested 
in everything that concerns the welfare of our Unitarian 
body, neither the Christian Register Association nor the 
editors of the paper regard it as the organ of any insti- 
tution. Weassign to the officers of the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation the space of a thousand words each week in which 
they set forth their plans and purposes for the benefit 
of our readers. But they are not responsible for any- 
thing that appears elsewhere in the paper, and no one is 
responsible for what they say excepting themselves and 
the organization which they represent. The same state- 
ment holds good of the Sunday School Society and the 
Young People’s Religious Union, who occupy, space 
each week on the same terms. 


& 


In an article about ‘‘Fishing for Men,” by Rev. J. H. 
Jowett in the Baptist Commonwealth, we find some ad- 
mirable suggestions. He says: ‘‘A notable angler, writ- 
ing recently in one of our daily papers, summed up all 
his advice in what he proclaims a golden maxim, ‘Let 
the trout see the angler, and the angler will catch no 
trout.’ Now this is a first essential in the art of man- 
fishing, the suppression and eclipse of the preacher. 
How easily we become obtrusive! How easily we are 
tempted into self-aggressive prominence! How prone we 
are to push ourselves to the front of our work in quest 
of fame and praise and glory! The temptation comes 
in a hundred different ways. It steals upon us in the 
study and spoils our secret labor. It destroys the effi- 
cacy even of the bait that we prepare. It comes upon 
us in the pulpit and perverts our workmanship even 
when we are in the very midst of our work. ‘The devil 
secretly whispers to us in most unctuous flattery, “That 
was a fine point you made.’ And we readily respond 
to the suggestion. And so the insidious destruction is 
wrought. We don’t stand aside. If I may vary my 
figure, let we say that our function is to draw aside the 
curtain and hide ourselves somewhere in its robes. Let 
us remember that so soon as our people see the preacher 
they will not take his bait.’’ We have before called at- 
‘tention to the remark made by a Western expressman 
concerning the needs of the church of which he was a 
‘member. Deploring past failures, he accounted for them 
by saying that they had always encouraged the minister 
to make much of his own personality. ‘‘Now,”’ he said, 
“‘what we need is not a minister who stands before his 
work, but one who will stand behind his work and let 
that speak for him.” 


John White Chadwick. 


All our readers have learned through the daily press of 
the sudden death of Mr. Chadwick. It came on the last 
Sunday morning of the fortieth year of his ministry in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. He was happily preparing for the an- 
niversary Sunday and the reception to follow in the next 
week. He was the first one to die among those who have 
served on the editorial board of the Christian Register 
during the term of service of the present editor. He had 
promised a contribution for the coming Christmas num- 
ber, and seemed, after a period of semi-invalidism, to 
be returning to the full use of his mental and physical 
powers. 

We have for more than forty years maintained with 
Mr. Chadwick relations of cordial friendship, unbroken 
by frequent and decided differences of opinion and pro- 
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nounced antagonisms of thought, expressed both in pri- 
vate and in public. He always maintained his belief to 
the uttermost conviction, and liked to have a man stand 
up against him in the same way. He had vehement 
antagonisms, but no grudges. Among the last letters 
received at this office on Saturday was a long one marked 
‘<Personal and Confidential,’ in which he recalled some 
of the most trying controversies of his life, saying that 
not one of them had ever cost him a friend. 

Dr. Bartol of Leominster, Mass., settled in 1847, and 
Dr. Hale of Boston, settled in 1856, are the only two 
ministers still in active service who have been more 
than forty years with one parish. Mr. Chadwick came 
next in order of time, with but one settlement. At one 
time he had planned to close his ministry at the end of 
the forty years, but in his last letter he spoke of the 
possibility that he might hold on five years more until 
he reached the age of seventy. He was planning for the 
coming year full work in all the departments of his ac- 
tivity. He had won honorable fame as a preacher, a 
theologian, an author, and a literary critic. In these 
four departments he had the unusual distinction of stand- 
ing in the first rank among his fellows. He never aimed 
at popularity, and, while no man enjoyed more than he 
did the sympathy and praise of his friends, he stood 
ready at any moment to sacrifice everything if he be- 
lieved that his duty called him to say that which was 
unpleasant to the public and to his nearest friends. He 
had the quality which one of his admirers smilingly de- 
scribed as ‘‘his fierce goodness.” 

We shall not attempt in this brief notice to do justice 
to his character or career. ‘These will be dealt with next 
week by one of his friends who has known him long and 
has worked with him in many ways. While Mr. Chad- 
wick was always known as a member of the most inde- 
pendent group in our Unitarian fellowship, he always 
had the confidence and affection of many of the older 
and more conservative ministers. Dr. Hedge, who was 
sharply antagonistic to some other men no more radical 
than Mr. Chadwick, always held him in high esteem, 
and was, we believe, the first one to recommend him to 
the parish in Brooklyn, as the successor of Longfellow 
and Staples. Dr. Clarke and Dr. Bellows also were 
among his friends so long as they lived. Such relations 
were creditable to his elders who did not accept the doc- 
trines he preached, but more so to him who had the 
qualities which commanded their respect and esteem in 
spite of many differences of opinion. We have never 
had, and could scarcely have, a better example of the 
independent spirit that takes its own way, fights its 
battles bravely, and yet at the end of forty years can 
testify, as our friend did last week, that his ‘‘love had 
always gone out”’ with those of his companions who had 
parted from him because their differences were too great 
for common action. ‘There are many who stand by their 
own opinion, many who suffer for their independence, 
while there are but few who are magnanimous enough 
to fight and strive without enmity and without leaving 
in the mind bitter deposits of prejudice and hatred. 

Besides his signed articles which have been numerous 
in the Christian Register for the last forty years, Mr. 
Chadwick has probably done more anonymous work in 
editorials and book reviews than any other one of our 
contributors. In our literary department, although he 
expressed his opinions freely, he was always willing to 
submit. to excisions and modifications when his judg- 
ment concerning books was too purely personal. In 
many places the work that he has been doing in private 
and in public for so many years will be missed, but no- 
where more than in this office. It was a constant source 
of wonder to us that he could do so much for the public 
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eye and at the same time furnish a steady stream of pri- 
vate correspondence, keen, witty, cheerful, admonitory, 
and affectionate. We join in sympathy with thousands 
who have lost a helper and a friend. 


The Holiday Season. 


It is certain that the mid-winter holiday time brings 
many burdens, imposes much added labor on many who 
are already overworked in shop and factory, is rife with 
pain to those who have lost the joy of life and cannot 
be reconciled, brings increased ache to the lonely and 
friendless, and to those who long in vain to do good 
to others. Disappointment and heartburning are, per- 
chance, accentuated by the sight of pleasures that can- 
not be shared. 

This should not be, you will say; but we must take 
human nature as it is, not wholly on its ideal side, though 
the idealism of the holiday time is very broad, very allur- 
ing, else it would not keep its hold on the people and 
engender: all the sweet and lovely sacrifices that make 
it blossom like fragrant roses in the snow. Stand for 
a half hour in the lobby of a city post-office and note 
the poorly clad, shabby people of foreign birth who are 
sending money orders to their friends at home in the 
old lands, and see if your heart is not touched to the 
point of weeping over the months of pinching and saving 
and denying of self the sight implies. 

The season’s hold on the human heart is too profound 
to be preached down. Stamped upon it in letters of 
light is the good text, ‘‘It is more blessed to give than 
to receive.” ‘The malcontents, the grumblers, are shamed 
and overborne by the sentiment which, if they do not 
share, they must accept. It is true that in many re- 
spects some more excellent way of celebrating might be 
devised. ‘The mixture of worldliness and godliness which 
often leaves the latter far in the rear seems a displace- 
ment and infraction, but all human arrangements are at 
best compromises. Customs that cover and include all 
classes and kinds of people must give and take,—give of 

the higher meanings and implications as far as possible, 
and take from’ the common and less exalted form of in- 
terpretation, this including in a way the crush of the 
department store and bargain counter and the song of 
angels. The form of celebrating grew, it was not made. 
It came out of the instincts and sentiments of the people, 
and something better can only arise from a better and 
more enlightened humanity. 

Aside from religious considerations this pause in the 
year when the rush and drive of modern life turns a 
little aside from its personal interests and thinks to cher- 
ish a shade more the domestic affections, to remember 
the absent, to renew old friendships, to open the hand 
to the needy and the heart to generous impulses, is of 
great value. For the world after all is more careless 
than selfish, and the holidays come lest we forget the 
sweeter and better things of life in things perishable and 
of to-day. Our world with all its benevolences, its giv- 
ing of money and striving to regulate society through 
public means and devices, is still too absorbed and busy 
to think of the weaker brother and sister with a fine and 
high compassion. Is it not right that the weaker brother 
should sometimes have his innings? We worship too 
-much the strong, the strenuous. In our haste and im- 
petuosity to succeed we place an undue stress on suc- 
cess and despise too much the unsuccessful. But once 
a year let us think a little of the millions of these hidden 
away in garrets and corners, who perhaps are as worthy 
to succeed as those who have arrived. These are the 
unclamorous ones whose modesty and retiringness keep 
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them from complaint. Oh, let us- each remember at 
least one of these at this time! Would that some ray 
of light and warmth might fall across all discouraged and 
lonely lives, all who feel forgotten of God and thrust aside 
by man! The blatant, the shameless, the lazy, will 
crowd the public dinners and carry off the biggest baskets. 
These are not the really pitiable cases who too often 
freeze and starve in silence. 

This is not an age of avowed sentiment, though no 
other age has ever so freely poured out its treasure for 
what is called charity; but charity, in the language of 
the street, occasionally gets ‘‘a black eye.’’ Charity that - 
exploits itself for ambitious purposes is not.a worthy 
sentiment. It is sometimes mere sham and shoddy, re- 
sented by the would-be recipients. If we each did our 
duty toward all we know to be in real need, even so far 
as in us lies, less charity would be required. ‘he ideal 
of the world is to banish charity by making it unneces- 
sary. Love would then more often sit by the cold hearth 
and the sick bed, and a little of that discredited thing 
sentiment. 

If we could all rejoice in other’s good, and take other’s ° 
gladness into our hearts, we might enjoy a holiday with- 
out having much of a one personally. But unfortunately 
we are not all so made. The human heart is hungry, 
the human imagination is boundless. Its unsatisfied as- 
pirations are without limit. Underlying the surface, 
there are deeps upon deeps. We are shallow people, we, 
who judge all from the outside and see so little way into 
souls. Christ’s coming is the real meaning of Christmas, 
in that he came for the good of all men, the blessing of 
the race. There are many to whom he has never really 
come, whose lot is so hard and narrow and bitter. ‘The 
thought of him is foreign and alien. What can we do to 
bring him nearer to these, to at least one of these? ‘To 
manifest the Christ spirit is all of importance. Let us 
think on these things. ‘ 


American Unitarian Association, 


South and North. 


The Southern Conference at Charleston, S.C., brought 
together the familiar and devoted band of Southern 
ministers, coming every one from afar at a considerable 
expenditure of time. A handful of lay delegates ac- 
companied them, and the meetings were further attended 
by a good representation of the Charleston Unitarians. 
No public attention was apparently given to the Confer- 
ence. At the various meetings we were forced to con- 
tent ourselves with lightening a little the burden of the 
loneliness of our liberal work as in the Southern States, 
In the North, and especially in New England, we do not 
always give full credit to the courage displayed by our 
Unitarian comrades in the South and in certain other 
sections in standing by the faith which their minds ap- 
prove. It is very easy to yield to social pressure and 
the appeal of powerful churches of conservative faiths 
in places where the tide goes all that way, and the Uni- 
tarian band is small and obscure, and many there be 
which drift with that tide. All honor to those Unita- 
rians who stand squarely to their convictions when it 
may be to their social hurt. They are the stuff of which 
the early Christian martyrs were made, and on their 
present moral sturdiness the Christianity of the future 
will stand. In the foundations of that Christianity there 
will be found few traces of the Unitarians who are such 
for revenue or position only,—the people who are glad 
to be Unitarians in Boston, but prefer to be considered 
something else in Charleston or Atlanta. 
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The most impressive moment at the Southern Confer- 
ence was probably that of the ordination of Mr. Charles 
W. Gillilan and Mr. William E. Cowan. The Southern 
Conference having been requested by the church in Face- 
ville, Ga., to ordain Mr. Gillilan, and the churches in 
Swansboro and White Oak, N.C., having made the same 
request concerning Mr. Cowan, the conference, through 
its ministers and delegates in counsel assembled, gave 
careful consideration to the requests. Both cases were 
in a sense peculiar. There might have been hesitation 
in Mr. Gillilan’s case because of his total blindness; but, 
inasmuch as the young candidate could show an ad- 
mirable record in the matter of education and could 
show several months of successful service in the work 
of the ministry, the council unanimously and gladly 
voted for his ordination. In the case of Mr. Cowan we 
had a man who could offer no record of technical training 
for the ministry, no divinity school or college degree, 
only the record of a manly life first as a soldier in the 
Confederate army and subsequently as one engaged in 
earning a living by toil. ‘To this has been added during 
the last four years practical experience as a circuit min- 
ister in North Carolina. When the members of the 
council were asked by the presiding officer what they 
would do in such a case, one minister voiced the opin- 
ion of all when he expressed gratitude that such a man 
offered himself for work in the Unitarian ministry, and 
a belief that, if the Unitarians could get five hundred 
more ministers whose training was that of practical ex- 
perience and high purpose, though not accompanied by 
college training, it would be a re-enforcement of our work 
inestimably great. 

The favorable decision of the council in both instances 
was accepted by the conference at the evening service, 
and the hearts of all were deeply moved when the youth 
Gillilan and the mature man Cowan knelt side by side 
before Rev. Henry W. Foote of New Orleans, as with 
devout prayer he sought God’s blessing upon the act, 
and, assisted by the present writer, laid hands in ordi- 
nation upon the two candidates. 

At Richmond the following Sunday I preached to a 
congregation of about sixty people gathered in a hall, 
this being somewhat larger than Mr. Robinson’s average 
congregation at present. Here again the conditions under 
which our comrades work include no sympathy from 
other churches. The Richmond ministers have even 
gone so far as recently to reject the suggestion that Mr. 
Robinson be made a member of the Interdenominational 
Association of Ministers in the city. We are looked upon 
as aliens. Therefore we are peculiarly needed in Rich- 
mond. If in the course of time we shall be able to ac- 
complish there what we have accomplished in so many 
places in the North, we shall remove this prejudice which 
is rooted in an ignorance of our spirit and teachings, and 
shall by the patience of our work, the kindliness of our 
utterance, and the holiness of our influence supplant 
the suspicion which now exists with a public confidence 
such as we deserve. 

The band of people who have gathered around Mr. 
Robinson in Richmond are such as we always find under 
these hard conditions,—tested souls who have the cour- 
age of their convictions and who believe that Unitarian- 
ism is a thing worth struggling for. Mr. Robinson is 
fortunate in the support of a group of strong young men. 
These young men and some of their friends met me on 
Monday evening at the minister’s residence, where, after 
we had listened to an excellent paper upon the spirit of 
Unitarianism written by one of the young men them- 
selves, it was my privilege to speak upon the same sub- 
ject, and to find a most intelligent and sympathetic hear- 
ing. Sunday afternoon I went with Mr. Robinson to 
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‘the little church at Highland Springs, where Mr. Reed 


and his faithful helpers have so long upheld our cause, 
and I esteemed it a privilege to preach to them. 

It is a long stride from Virginia to New Hampshire, 
long not merely in miles but in the growth of the Chris- 
tian spirit. Twenty years ago in Wolfeboro, N.H., the 
same bitter opposition to the foundation of a little Uni- 
tarian church which now exists in Richmond sternly 
faced our first endeavors to organize; but on the Sunday 
evening when Rev. Mary L. Leggett was installed as 
the minister of the Wolfeboro Unitarian Church the ser- 
vices at the Free Baptist and the Orthodox Congrega- 
tional churches were omitted in order that the entire 
congregations of both societies might with their minis- 
ters attend the Unitarian installation. The one minister 
gave the right hand of fellowship to Miss Leggett and 
the other gave the charge to the people, both speaking 
in a genuine spirit of friendliness, though neither thereby 
made any compromise of his personal theological convic- 
tions. ‘The people of those two genuinely sister churches 
were present in such numbers as to throng our church, 
and the sermon preached to them was so sympatheti- 
cally received that the preacher could see nowhere any 
indication that one listener was Unitarian and another 
orthodox. Our Unitarian influence is a blessing where- 
ever it is exerted. It is needed in every town in every 
State, but it might reasonably be argued that it is much 
more needed in places in the South where we are at 
present unwelcome than it is in regions where our spirit 
was long since discovered to be uplifting and Christlike. 
We mean to keep on doing our work the best we can in 
both kinds of places, thanking God each one of us for 
the strength and the health and the faith that equip 
for taking some kind of a part in one place or another 
in a work which is of value everywhere. 

CHARLES E. St. JOHN. 


Current Topics. 


WIDE-SPREAD interest centres in the vigorous attitude 
which President Roosevelt took on the question of re- 
bates on railroad freight rates in his message to Congress. 
There is reason to believe that the great trunk lines will 
take concerted measures to combat any attempt to pass 
legislation enlarging the powers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, so as to enable that body to deal 
with the question of discrimination by the railroads. 
‘Above all else,’ said the President, in his reference to 
the problem of freight rates, ‘‘we must strive to keep 
the highways of commerce open to all on equal terms; 
and to do this it is necessary to put a complete stop to 
all rebates. . .. While I am of the opinion that at present 
it will be undesirable, if it were not impracticable, finally 
to clothe the commission with general authority to fix 
railroad rates, I do believe that, as a fair security to 
shippers, the commission should be vested with the 
power where a given rate has been challenged, and, after 
full hearing found to be unreasonable, to decide, subject 
to judicial review, what shall be a reasonable rate to 
take its place.” 

ws 


THat part of the President’s message which aroused 
the most immediate interest abroad had to do with the 
Caribbean policy of the United States. ‘‘It is not true,”’ 
wrote the President on this head, ‘‘that the United States 
feels any land-hunger or entertains any projects as re- 
gards the other nations of the western hemisphere save 
such as are for their welfare. All that this country de- 
sires is to see the neighboring countries stable, orderly, 
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and prosperous. If every country washed by the Carib- 
bean Sea would show the progress in stable and just 
civilization which, with the aid of the Platt amendment, 
Cuba has shown since our troops left the island, and 
which so many of the republics in both Americas are 
constantly and brilliantly showing, all question of inter- 
ference by this nation with their affairs would be at an 
end,”’ 
wt 


BASING its action upon the canon concerning the re- 
marriage of divorced persons that was passed by the 
Protestant Episcopal General Convention in Boston 
last October, the clergy of Trinity Parish of New York 
City, one of the largest individual Episcopal bodies in 
the country, last week announced its determination to 
refuse to ‘‘solemnize holy matrimony in any case in 
which either party has a husband or wife living who 
has been divorced for any cause arising subsequent to 
marriage.” The action of the authorities of Trinity 
Parish, which comprises Trinity Church and eight chapels, 
was regarded as the initial step in a renewed movement 
against divorce, in which the so-called ‘‘High Church” 
section has taken an especially vigorous stand in sup- 
port of the doctrine that marriage is indissoluble. It is 
expected that the definition of its policy by the clergy of 
Trinity Parish will be followed by similar pronounce- 
ments against the admissibility of divorced persons to 
matrimony by other influential Episcopal communi- 
ties throughout the country. 

st 


Warm hopes are expressed both here and in England 
that the Anglo-American Arbitration Treaty which was 
signed in Washington on last Monday will be ratified 
by the Senate. In discussing the prospects of the con- 
vention, Sir Thomas Barclay, who has taken a promi- 
nent part in advancing the cause of arbitration between 
nations, said in London recently that it is quite possible 
the treaty under consideration would be more far-reach- 
ing than the Anglo-French agreement. After referring 
to the rejection of the Anglo-American treaty in 1897, 
Sir Thomas Barclay added: ‘‘I know positively that 
several Senators who voted against the treaty of 1897 
will vote now for the treaty of arbitration. I would 
cite the case of Senator Morgan of Alabama, who had 
told me he had altered his views since 1897. I am per- 
fectly sure that. Senators Money and Bacon are now 
good friends of the treaty.’’ Sir Thomas indicated his 
belief that, if the Senate failed to pass the pending agree- 
ment, ‘“‘there would be an outcry throughout the world.” 


od 


INDICATIONS of the extraordinary independence of 
thought and expression among all classes in Russia since 
the Zemstvos adopted the memorandum urging the es- 
tablishment of representative government in the empire, 
are to be seen in the temper of public and private gath- 
erings throughout that country. With a boldness of 
speech which would have been inconceivable three 
months ago, various professional, literary, and economic 
organizations have passed resolutions informing the 
governing class that the presidents of the Zemstvos 
had spoken the true feeling of the nation. The agita- 
tion has affected all classes of the people, and it is ap- 
parent that the demand for a change in the system of 
national administration is practically universal, and 
that the only point of difference is the extent to which 
these reforms should “be carried. The conservative 
classes can hardly approve the plan of the radicals which 
provides for the instantaneous organization of a fully 
equipped parliamentary government out of the incon- 
gruous elements of the present autocracy. 
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By a vote of confidence which the French ministry 
carried in the Chamber of Deputies on last Friday, mate- 
rial doubts as to the ability of Premier Combes to carry 
out his policy of separation of Church and State were 
removed. It was recognized that the animus of the 
opposition, which had combined upon minor questions 
whereon it was able to arouse a popular sentiment, was 
really directed against the dominating feature of the 
ministerial programme,—the question of the relations 
between the French Republic and the Roman Church. 
Therefore, when M. Combes carried the day, the inci- 
dent was regarded inevitably as an indication of the 
purpose of the chamber to continue the campaign which 
the present cabinet has conducted against the activities 
of the Church in the political affairs of France. In his 
personal attitude M. Combes has shown no inclination 
to evade the issue or modify his position since he began 
the struggle. 

ed 


Tuar the fall of Port Arthur is inevitable in the near 
future was indicated by semi-official announcements in 
Tokyo at the beginning of the week which showed that 
the lines of the besiegers were fast closing upon the 
doomed fortress. From Sunshoo Mountain and 203 
Metre Hill, high angle fire, it was anounced in the Japa- 
nese capital, had destroyed the last of the Russian war- 
ships in the harbor. Realizing the importance of the 
possession of 203 Metre Hill, which the Japanese took 
recently, the Russians are reported to have made two 
desperate assaults in an effort to retake that fort in the 
past two weeks, and each time they were repulsed with 
terrible losses. ‘he Japanese batteries are represented 


in the Japanese version of the situation as steadily bom- 


barding the inner defences of the Russian positions, 
and the view appears to be confidently entertained 
by Japanese strategists that Stoessel’s force must sur- 
render or be shot to pieces in the next general concen- 
tration of fire upon its main defences. 


ed 


THE possible prospect of an ultimate defeat of the 
Russians is producing an unmistakable sentiment of 
sympathy for the European belligerent in the popular 
mind on the Continent of Europe. In France, of course, 
the pro-Russian sentiment has been a conspicuous feat- 
ure in newspaper discussion of the war and its issues. 
A similar feeling of sympathy for Russia is making itself 
felt in Germany, not only in those newspapers which are 
regarded as ‘‘official,’’ but also in many radical organs 
which, despite their hostility to the system of autocracy 
as exemplified in Russia, point out a menace to the vital © 
interests of civilization in the possible triumph of the 
yellow race in Manchuria. The pro-Russian campaign 
in Germany is receiving warm encouragement from the 
government and the kaiser, whose uncompromising views 
on what he himself termed the ‘‘yellow peril” are a matter 
of recent history. 


Brevities. 


Since the new opening of Thibet, search has been made 
for the Mahatmas. Several Hindoos have undertaken 
the quest, but report that they cannot be found. 


Some of Pastor Wagner’s English reminds us of the 
style of a Norwegian who came among us many years 
ago, and who, in addressing an audience, thought he 
was praising them when he said, ‘‘I feel very much at 
home, you are all so homely.” 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, at the dinner of the Author’s 
Club in London, made the astonishing statement that 
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‘‘whilst Great Britain in the Boer War lost 22,000 lives, 
the United States lost in the same three years 32,000 
lives through murder or homicide.” 


A man died recently in Boston who was known to his 
neighbors only as a man who owned a building of which 
he was his own janitor. He lived alone, dressed meanly, 
aud apparently cared for nobody but himself; but he 
left $200,000 to the benevolent institutions of Boston 
Who can read the riddle of such a life? 


Letters to the Editor. 


Comparative Religion. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 

Having resided nine years in India, and studied ‘‘Com- 
parative Religion’’ for nineteen years, perhaps I may be 
permitted a few remarks on the subject. Like Mr. 
Sutherland I was somewhat astonished at your asser- 
tion that there is no such science. Not only do I believe 
in this science, but I consider it a most useful one, which 
will eventually revolutionize our religious ideas. But 
of course it is still in its infancy, and its conclusions 
are not final. Nevertheless, my studies enable me to 
make some assertions with regard to religions in gen- 
eral which may interest some of your readers. Not 
to take up more of your space than is absolutely nec- 
essary, I will put them as briefly as possible. 

1. Every religion has two aspects,—(a) that of be- 
lief, (0) that of conduct. The first is its speculative 
aspect, the latter its ethical. Some religions are more 
speculative than ethical, as Hindooism and Mohamme- 
danism. Others are more pronounced in their ethical 
aspects, as Christianity and Buddhism. But a com- 
plete religion considers both aspects, and rests the sec- 
ond on the first. 

2. Every religion is the product of an individual or 
of a nation. The religions which may be traced to a 
single individual or to a small group of men are more 
satisfactory in both aspects than those of which the 
origin is more vague and uncertain. The three most 
important religion of the world—Christianity, Buddh- 
ism, and Mohammedanism—may each be traced to a 
single individual. 

3. The founder of such a religion is always a moral 
philosopher like Buddha or Confucius, a prophet like 
Moses or Mohammed, or he is considered by his fol- 
lowers to be an incarnation of God, like Jesus in Europe 
and elsewhere, and Krishna in India. He always teaches 
some ethics, and usually has views on theology peculiar 
to himself. 

Surely these conclusions are not absolutely worth- 
less! And surely a science which deals with such ques- 
tions is worth the serious study of mankind! I think 
so; and, if any further discussion of this subject is con- 
sidered desirable, I shall be happy to take my part. 

Yours very sincerely, 
ROBERT C, COCKERILL. 

MEADVILLE, Pa. 


[We heartily agree with the statements of our corre- 
spondent in general; but we did not say, ‘‘There is no 
such science as comparative religion.”” We claim that 
the noble science which goes under that name is not 
properly described by its title. We have received many 
thanks for expressing a thought that was in many minds. 

Epiror.] 
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For the Christian Register. 


To a Friend who was Wronged. 


BY THEODORE C. WILLIAMS. 


If envious tongues thy virtue stain, 

Or malice speak in words that charm, 

Or right and truth seem doubtful gain, 

Or Mammon’s falsehoods work thee harm, 
Oh, deem not in thy friendless hour 

That lies are strong or hate a power. 


Safe. in the fortress of thy breast 
«mpregnable let honor be! 

Thy soul by selfless strength possessed, 
The huge, brute world will yield to thee. 
Shall talons, claws, and fangs impair 
Such panoply as thou dost wear? 


For, though ’tis pain if eyes once kind 
Show wrath or fear where kindness was, 
Eyes blind to worth are fatal blind: 
Say that they see thee not—and pass! 
(hou hast a thousand friends unknown, 
When for the truth thou losest one. 


From Tokyo. 


BY MINNIE NORTON WOOD. 


I. 


Life is marvellously varied in this capital city of 
Dai Nippon just at present, likewise the weather. The 
sun shines, the sky is heavenly blue. Half an hour ago 
the wind was blowing a gale, and rain fell in torrents. 
It was the tail of a typhoon. You’ve only to feel the 
sensuous, velvety, warm, misty air to recognize it. ‘“‘If 
you’ve ’eard the East a-callin’, you won’t never ’eed 
naught else.’ True, ‘‘The sunshine and the palm- 
trees and the tinkly temple bells” will live forever in 
memory; but to the born and -bred New Englander 
Oriental existence cannot be called living for aliens. 
It has a glamor and princely ease and lovely picture 
effects. It swallows up the weak and is a clinching 
test to the strong. Foreigners can live like nabobs 
on what it costs to keep a modest establishment in Amer- 
ica. Skilled labor is so cheap that those who blacked 
their own boots and made their own clothes and beds 
in other lands live here like lords and ladies, with a 
retinue of servants, coach and four. This applies to 
China more than to Japan; for there the residence of 
aliens is much more permanent, due, no doubt, to sev- 
eral reasons,—British occupancy, foremost; necessary 
provision for ‘‘younger sons”’ in the colonies; and larger 
commercial interests and opportunities for all than this 
empire affords. In both lands the sphere in which for- 
eigners live is distinctly apart from that of the people. 
They meet socially and on much common ground, but 
Orientalism prevails in the one and many features of 
the Occidental in the other. Yet, with all its fascina- 
tion, there are moments when it would be a relief to see 
an angular little New England town, with its rigid white 
houses and proverbial green blinds! 

We are now in another war-time period. Some of 
the military observers and many of the correspondents 
have returned from the front. As the latter did not 
get within eight miles of the fighting line, it is a serious 
offence to mention the subject to them. When it be- 
came apparent to the military commanders that the 
presence of war correspondents at the front was unde- 
sirable, it would have been better if these masters of 
the pen had been told so, thus giving them the choice 
of returning home or taking their own chances with the 
army. Of course much sympathy is felt for them; but 
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that does not soothe their wounded pride, and bitter- 
ness is engendered against Japan, and this in an hour 
when she needs the unqualified moral support of her 
friends, In restricting the war correspondents, she 
had to choose between two evils,—jeopardizing her 
supreme national interests or antagonizing the news- 
paper world. ‘There can be no question as to. the wis- 
dom of her choice! None of the parties concerned re- 
gretted the necessary restriction more than Japan her- 
self. The side-lights thrown on the colossal struggle 
by the observers and correspondents show a singular 
commingling of barbarism and highest civilization,— 
the methods of Genghis Khan offset by twentieth-cen- 
tury innovations. It is a liberal education to listen 
to these men, provided they omit grewsome details; 
but they paint some word-pictures destined to surge 
before one’s mental vision as long as life lasts. One 
of them said to me, ‘‘And let me tell you, when those 
Japanese boys stormed the heights of Liaoyang, their 
pathway in the defiles was strewn five feet deep with 
their dead and dying,—yet they won the day!” And 
these were the soldier-lads I saw march away in their 
buoyant youth, who waved me sayonara and sent up 
glad banzat! One company lost every officer and all 
but fifteen men. And the little widows of the slain 
cut their dusky hair, offer it at the temple shrine, gather 
their children closer around them, enter upon forty* 
days’ purification, and, when it is over, come forth 
smiling; for is theirs not the gain when a husband’s 
life is given for Dai Nippon? 

Several long weeks have passed since this letter was 
begun,—three weeks of waiting after Liaoyang, followed 
by two weeks of fighting such as perhaps the world has 


never seen. Genghis Khan was born, it is said, with . 


his hand full of blood. The conquest of the whole 
earth was promised him: he subjugated China and ex- 
tended its empire to the Danube. This was eight hun- 
dred years ago; but, if Genghis Khan stands for blood, 
his spirit stalks at will over the Manchuria of to-day. 
It is not easy to convey to the outer world the sense 
of perfect calm that outwardly pervades Tokyo in these 
seething war-days. Again the two vast armies stand 
face to face, glaring at each other, but have done little 
more since the horrors of the Sha-ho passed into his- 
tory. The tension cannot last much longer. It is now 
November 9, and no flags are yet unfurled for the fall 
of Port Arthur. 

The day in Tokyo has been one worth remembering, 
and King Edward’s birthday was royally celebrated 
at the British Legation garden party. There must 
have been three or four hundred gathered on the sunny, 
flower-bordered lawns to do honor to the occasion. 
There were ministers, diplomats, and their wives, titled 
and untitled from many lands. TYokyo’s ‘‘Four Hun- 
dred” mingled with the professors; clergy, and other 
professional men of this city and Yokohama. The 
Japanese were out in force to celebrate the birthday 
of their ally. Conspicuous among them were the elder 
statesmen, ministers of state, army and naval Heroes, 
and men of science and brains who have made Japan 
great. The majority of Japanese ladies could not be 
distinguished from their European sisters in matter of 
toilets; but some of the young misses looked like lovely 
flowers in their soft-hued kimonos and gay obvs. 

The Imperial Band ran the gamut of national airs, 
although it is safe to say one was omitted this year 
that was played last autumn! Interspersed with these 
were Sousa’s glad marches, bits of old English tunes, 
while Japanese jugglers entranced the children, and the 
scene was good to look upon. Elaborate refreshments 


*Note the old Jewish custom. 
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were served, and the guests parted with hearty good 
wishes for their genial host and hostess, Sir Claude and 
Lady MacDonald, as well as for King Edward VII. 

Next comes the Imperial Chrysanthemum féte on the 
11th at the Aoyama Palace, and society is in a flutter 
as to ‘‘what shall we wear?”’ This being Tokyo’s finest 
season, we may look for many of these lovely chrysan- 
themum garden-parties so dear to Japanese hearts. 

In a recent letter from a young Japanese officer at 
the front, dated after Liaoyang and before the Sha-ho, 
he told of a fine garden-party given by Marquis Marshal 
Oyama to the foreign attachés and war correspondents 
at his quarters, formerly occupied by Gen. Kuropatkin. 
The letter concluded with the following pretty incident :— 


One day, toward the evening, pigeon came into our 
house by the window somewhere on our way to our 
destination, and we captured it and presented to our 
crown prince. As you know, Kuropatkin equals to 
black pigeon in our language. Thus this foretold us 
that we shall be able to capture Gen. Kuropatkin. I 
saw Col. C. and the other American attachés to-day. 
They are all well and are coming to-morrow to our 
garden-party. I will sing ‘‘Star-spangled Banner” on 
the occasion. Banzai! Betkoku! (America.) 


Peace and War. 


BY PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 


Whether we agree with the President of the United 
States or not in regard to the best means of avoiding 
war, it is eminently desirable that we take time to read 
aud to understand that which he has to say on the 
subject. That there may be another side seems to be 
suggested by Lord Lansdowne’s statement that only two 
British war vessels are needed in American waters, be- 
cause the relations between Great Britain and America 
are peaceful; that is to say that there are moral forces 
even more potent than men of war. The President in 
his late message states the case as follows :— 


In treating of our foreign policy and of the attitude 
that this great nation should assume in the world at large, 
it is absolutely necessary to consider the army and the 
navy, and the Congress, through which the thought of 
the nation finds its expression, should keep ever vividly 
in mind the fundamental fact that it is impossible to 
treat our foreign policy, whether this policy takes shape 
in the effort to secure justice for others or justice for 
ourselves, save as conditioned upon the attitude we are 
willing to take toward our army, and especially toward 
our navy. It is not merely unwise, it is contemptible 
for a nation, as for an individual, to use high-sounding 
language to proclaim its purposes, or to take positions 
which are ridiculous if unsupported by potential force, 
and then to refuse to provide this force. If there is no 
intention of providing and of keeping the force necessary 
to back up a strong attitude, then it is far better not to 
assume such an attitude. 

The steady aim of this nation, as of all enlightened 
nations, should be to strive to bring ever nearer the day 
when there shall prevail throughout the world the peace 
of justice. There are kinds of peace which are highly 
undesirable, which are in the long run as destructive as 
any war. Tyrants and oppressors have many times 
made a wilderness and called it peace. Many times 
peoples who were slothful or timid or short-sighted, who 
had been enervated by ease or by luxury, or misled by 
false teachings, have shrunk in unmanly fashion from 
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doing duty that was stern and that needed self-sacrifice, 
and have sought to hide from their own minds their 
shortcomings, their ignoble motives, by calling them 
love of peace. The peace of tyrannous terror, the peace 
of craven weakness, the peace of injustice, all these 
should be shunned as we shun unrighteous war. The 
goal to set before us as a nation, the goal which should 
be set before all mankind, is the attainment of the peace 
of justice, of the peace which comes when each nation 
is not merely safeguarded in its own rights, but scrupu- 
lously recognizes and performs its duty toward others. 
Generally peace tells for righteousness; but, if there is 
conflict between the two, then our fealty is due first to 
the cause of righteousness. Unrighteous wars are com- 
mon, and unrighteous peace is rare; but both should be 
shunned. The right of freedom and the responsibility 
for the exercise of that right cannot be divorced. One 
of our great poets has well and finely said that freedom 
is not a gift that tarries long in the hands of cowards. 
Neither does it tarry long in the hands of those too sloth- 
ful, too dishonest, or too unintelligent to exercise it. The 
eternal vigilance which is the price of liberty must be 
exercised, sometimes to guard against outside foes, al- 
though, of course, far more often to guard against our 
own selfish or thoughtless shortcomings. 

If these self-evident truths are kept before us, and 
only if they are so kept before us, we shall have a clear 
idea of what our foreign policy in its larger aspects 
should be. It is our duty to remember that a nation 
has no more right to do injustice to another nation, 
strong or weak, than an individual has to do injustice 
to another individual; that the same moral law applies 
in one case as in the other. But we must also remem- 
ber that it is as much the duty of the nation to guard 
its own rights and its own interests as it is the duty of 
the individual so to do. Within the nation the individ- 
ual has now delegated this right to the State,—that is, 
to the representative of all the individuals,—and it is 
a maxim of the law that for every wrong there is a rem- 
edy. But in international law we have not advanced 
by any means as far as we have advanced in municipal 
law. ‘There is yet no judicial way of enforcing a right 
in international law. When one nation wrongs another 
or wrongs many others, there is no tribunal before which 
the wrongdoer can be brought. Either it is necessary 
supinely to acquiesce in the wrong, and thus put a pre- 
mium on brutality and aggression, or else it is necessary 
for the aggrieved nation valiantly to stand up for its 
rights. Until some method is devised by which there 
shall be a degree of international control over offend- 
ing nations, it would be a wicked thing for the most 
civilized powers, for those with most generous appreciation 
of the difference between right and wrong, to disarm. 
If the great civilized nations of the present day should 
completely disarm, the result would mean an immediate 
recrudescence of barbarism in one form or another. 
Under any circumstances a sufficient armament would 
have to be kept up to serve the purposes of international 
police; and, until international cohesion and the sense 
of international duties and rights are far more ad- 
vanced than at present, a nation desirous both of se- 
curing respect for itself and of doing good to others must 
have a force adequate for the work which it feels is al- 
lotted to it as its part of the general world duty. There- 
fore, it follows that a self-respecting, just, and far-see- 
ing nation should on the one hand endeavor by every 
means to aid in the development of the various move- 
ments which tend to provide substitutes for war, which 
tend to render nations in their actions toward one an- 
other, and indeed toward their own peoples, more re- 
sponsive to the general sentiment of humane and civil- 
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ized mankind; and on the other hand that it should keep 
prepared, while scrupulously avoiding wrongdoing it- 
self, to repel any wrong, and in exceptional cases to take 
action which in a more advanced stage of international 
relations would come under the head of the exercise 
of the international police. A great free people owes 
to itself and to all mankind not to sink into helplessness 
before the powers of evil. 

We are in every way endeavoring to help on, with 
cordial good will, every movement which will tend to 
bring us into more friendly relations with the rest of 
mankind. In pursuance of this policy I shall shortly 
lay before the Senate treaties of arbitration with all 
powers which are willing to enter into these treaties 
with us. It is not possible at this period of the world’s 
development to agree to arbitrate all matters, but there 
are many matters of possible difference between us and 
other nations which can be thus arbitrated. Further- 
more, at the request of the Interparliamentary Union, an 
eminent body composed of practical statesmen from 
all countries, I have asked the powers to join with this 
government in a second Hague~-conference, at which 
it is hoped that the work~-already so happily begun at 
The Hague may be carried some steps further toward 
completion. This carries out the desire expressed by 
the first Hague conference itself. 


A Study of Mammon. 


BY H. M. SELBY. 


The word ‘‘mammon’”’ occurs four times in the New 
Testament,—in Matt. vi. 24 and Luke xvi. 13 (which 
are parallel passages) and in Luke xvi. 9, 11. In the 
two former passages it is stated, ‘‘Ye cannot serve God 
and mammon.” In the third passage (in the exposition 
of the parable of the unjust steward) allusion is made 
to ‘“‘the mammon of unrighteousness” or ‘‘the unright- 
eous mammon.’”’ If we seek an explanation of these 
passages in commentaries and Biblical dictionaries, we 
learn that ‘‘mammon”’ is the Syriac word for ‘‘riches’’; 
also that it was once supposed that there was a Syrian 
god of riches, named Mammon, but that this theory is now 
discarded. This idea of there being a deity called Mam- 
mon probably arose partly from the way in which, in the 
two parallel passages mentioned above, ‘‘Mammon”’ is set 
in opposition to God as an object of worship, partly 
from the fact that there was a-god of riches (Plutus, or 
Ploutos, whose name means ‘‘wealth”’) in Greek mythol- 
ogy, and partly also from the use of the Syriac word 
instead of its Greek equivalent in the original of the New 
Testament and its transference, untranslated, to our Eng- 
lish version. Why the Syriac word is used in the origi- 
nal we can only guess. Perhaps there was some shade 
of difference in meaning between it and the Greek word 
“‘ploutos.” Perhaps, while ‘‘ploutos” has no _ evil 
associations, ‘‘mammon’”’ conveyed the notion of 1ll- 
gotten wealth, or at least of riches regarded as the chief 
good in life, as an end instead of a means. Whether 
this was its original meaning or not, this is certainly 
the idea that the word ‘‘mammon’”’ has come to convey 
to us, and the three best-known representations of Mam- 
mon as a person are in harmony with it. 

Two of these representations are in verse,—those of 
Spenser and Milton—and one in painting,—that of the 
recently deceased artist, G. F. Watts. All three—as 
we should expect, seeing that they are the creations 
of genius—present many points of interest. 

(1) Spenser introduces Mammon in the second book 
of the ‘‘Faerie Queene,’”’ which, it will be remembered, 
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describes the adventures of Sir Guyon, the knight. of 
Temperance. ‘‘Temperance,’’ in Spenser, means mod- 
eration and self-restraint in al/ matters, not merely in 
one matter, as it has, unfortunately, come to mean of 
late. Mammon, therefore, as the enemy of Temperance, 
stands for the excessive love of riches, not all kinds of 
riches, but riches in gold, especially in coined gold, or 
money. Guyon comes upon him while wandering 


“Through wide wasteful ground 
That nought but desert wilderness shew’d all around,’’ 


while separated from the Palmer, who is usually his 
trusty guide. The following lines describe the abode 
and the appearance of Mammon. It is noteworthy how 
Spenser emphasizes his connection with darkness :— 


“At last he came into a gloomy glade, 

Covered with boughs and shrubs from heaven’s light, 
Whereas he, sitting, found im secret shade 
An uncouth, salvage, and uncivil wight, 
Of grisly hue and foul ill-favour’d sight; 
His face with smoke was tanned and eyes were bleared, 
His head and beard with soot were ill-bedight, 
His coal-black hands did seem to have been seared 

In smithe’s fire-spitting forge, and nails like claws appeared. 


“His iron coat, all over-grown with rust, 
es Was underneath envelopéd with gold, 

Whose glistering gloss, darkened: with filthy dust, 
Well yet appearéd to have been of old 
A work of rich entayle* and curious mould, 
Woven with antics} and wild imagery; 
And in his lap a mass of coin he told,t 
And turned upsidowne, to feed his eye 

And covetous desire with his huge treasury. 


And round about him lay on every side 
Great heaps of gold, that never could be spent; 
Of which some were rude ore, not purified 
Of Mulciber’s devouring element; 
Some others were new driven and distent 
Into great ingoes§ and to wedges square; 
Some in round plates withouten moniment;|| 
But most were stampt and in their metal bare 
‘The antique shapes of kings and kesars{/ strange and rare.” 


As Guyon approaches, Mammon pours his treasures 
through a hole into the earth. On Guyon’s inquiring 
who he is, he replies, — 


“God of the world and worldlings I me call, 
Great Mammon, greatest god below the sky,” 


and proceeds to tempt the knight by the offer of great 
wealth. When he sees that Guyon is not to be enticed, 
he takes him down to the underground cavern where 
he keeps his treasures,—a place close to the dominions 
of Pluto. Through the first room the knight and his 
guide pass to a forge where fiends are at work coining 
the gold. Then they come to a broad golden gate, kept 
by Disdain, a living fiend, moulded out of gold; and 
through this gate they pass into the abode of Philo- 
timé (Ambition), the daughter of Mammon, whence they 
proceed to the gardens of Proserpina, filled with all 
manner of poisonous plants, especially those that have 
been the instruments of evil deeds. Thence they look 
down on Lake Cocytus (which encircles the gardens) 
and see various criminals struggling in the waves, Tan- 
talus and Pontius Pilate being especially mentioned. 
Guyon remains in these gloomy regions for three days, 
and then Mammon is obliged to release him, it being 
beyond his power to detain any ‘‘living wight’ for 
a longer period against his will. So Guyon returns to 
the earth, but is so deeply affected by his experiences 
that he falls down in a swoon as soon as he begins to 
breathe the upper air, and is in consequence assailed 


§ Ingots. 


* Carving. | Stamp. 


+ Curious antique figures. + Counted. 
i Donen tetenceteed: kaiser. 
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by various misfortunes, whence, however, he is deliv- 
ered by the Palmer and Prince Arthur. 

Dr. Kitchin* thinks that Spenser’s description of 
Mammon may have been suggested by Plutus, the Greek 
god of riches, who, in the play of Aristophanes which 
bears his name, is described as ‘‘filthy,”’ ‘‘in miserable 
plight,” blind and timorous; but (Dr. Kitchin thinks) 
it is more probable that Spenser followed Piers Plow- 
man’s description of Covetousness. It seems strange 
that the commentator has not also pointed out the 
many particulars in which Mammon resembles the Greek 
god Hephestus (answering to the Roman Vulcan), 
Both are blackened with toil and preside over a forge, 
the fiends who labor under Mammon answering to the 
Cyclopes who are the workmen of Hephestus, while 
the golden fiend Disdain corresponds to the beautiful 
female figures moulded out of metal who are the attend- 
ants of the Greek god in his workshop.t 

But, while the external features of Mammon and his 
associates have analogies in Greek mythology, in char- 
acter the beings described by Spenser have no Hellenic 
parallel. We have already seen how different are the 
fiends who serve Mammon from the attendants of Hephes- 
tus. The difference is still more manifest when we 
contrast Mammon himself with the Greek gods whom 
he resembles; for he is entirely evil, whereas there is 
nothing repulsive in the character of either Plutus or 
Hephestus, It is by no means uncommon for Chris 
tian writers thus to use mythological characters as models 
and to blacken them in the process. We have another 
instance of the practice in the very passage before us; 
namely, the treatment by Spenser of Pluto and his abode. 
The English poet evidently thinks of Pluto as a sort of 
Greek Satan, and of his dwelling as the medieval hell, 
whereas Pluto is, in truth, merely the god of the regions 
below the earth, the home of nearly all departed spirits, 
good and bad alike. To any one acquainted with Greek 
mythology it is quite startling to find Piuto’s consort, 
Proserpina, or Persephone,—the maiden, the personi- 
fication of spring, and the heroine of one of the most 
beautiful of the Greek myths,—associated with the 
loathsome gardens mentioned above. And yet, the 
association of Mammon and Pluto is not altogether 
unauthorized by Greek mythology; for the name “‘ Pluto” 
is only another form of ‘‘Plutus,’”’ and the god was prob- 
ably at first conceived as the guardian of the mineral 
wealth below the earth. 

(2) Milton has been called ‘‘the poetical son of Spen- 
ser’’; and, despite the fact that the later poet ranks far 
above the earlier one, there is a similarity in his tone 
of thought to that of his predecessor. And so, in treat- 
ing of the heathen deities, both write in the same spirit; 
but, while Spenser merely transforms Greek deities into 
types of evil, Milton actually identifies the evil spirits 
who are the companions of Satan with different heathen 
gods, and among these fiends is Mammon, whom Milton 
probably imagined to have been a god, just like Moloch, 
Thammuz, and the rest. It is curious, too, that, while 
Spenser, though he evidently borrowed some of Mam- 
mon’s features from Hephestus, never connects him 
with that god, Milton plainly asserts that the story of 
the fall of Hephezstus from heaven is a corrupt account 
of the fall of Mammon,—an opinion which Milton prob- 
ably held in sober earnest, it being for a long time be- 
lieved—in fact, the belief is not quite discarded yet— 
that all mythologies were corruptions of Bible narra- 
tives. But Mammon, as conceived by Milton, is not the 
loathsome, sordid being described by Spenser. Like 
all Milton’s fiends, he has something grand about him. 


*See Clarendon Press edition of “‘ Faerie Queene,’* Book IT 
t See I. xviii. 417, ete 
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It is, for instance, significant that, though he is an artifi- 
cer, he does not_coin=money, like his forerunner, but 
builds a stately palace for his compeers,—an idea per- 
haps suggested by Homer’s statement that Hephes- 
tus built a palace on Olympus for each of the gods and 
goddesses. Nevertheless, in soul, Milton’s Mammon is 
sordid: even in heaven his eyes were always fixed on the 
golden pavement, and, in the council of the fiends, he 
advocates submission, not because he feels such a course 
to be right, but because opposition would probably 
mean material loss. 

(3) The Mammon of Watts’s picture (which hangs in 
the Tate Gallery, London) bears more resemblance 
to Spenser’s creation than to Milton’s. He sits in a 
cave, is blear-eyed and mean looking,—probably the 
most soulless figure ever represented in art. His fat, 
ill-shapen hands suggest lifeless clay, his face is desti- 
tute of all feeling. One longs to see it animated, even 
by an evil passion. His golden coat is tinged with red, 
which is perhaps meant for the rust mentioned by Spen- 
ser, but is sufficiently near the color of blood to suggest 
that the ruthless pursuit of wealth at all hazards involves 
blood-guiltiness,—an idea further emphasized by his 
attitude, one of his feet being on the shoulder of a youth, 
one hand dragging the hair of a maiden. These two 
kneeling figures are very beautiful, and serve as a re- 
lief from the repulsiveness of Mammon himself. The 
idea of introducing them is probably the artist’s own. 
Certainly they are a gain, both artistically and ethically. 
Most striking is the way in which Mammon holds the 
gitl’s hair. ‘There is no deliberate cruelty in his grasp, 
and yet his hold is utterly pitiless; for he is regardless 
of all save his gold. When we consider such touches 
as these, we cannot but pronounce the picture as of higher 
ethical value than either of the poetical passages we 
have been examining. Spenser and Milton, striking 
and beautiful as are their ways of expressing themselves, 
only utter trite morality. Watts gives us an insight into 
the very nature of Mammon, the worldling’s god,—that 
love of money for money’s sake which, if not ‘‘the 
root of all evil,’ is certainly, more than any other pas- 
sion, ‘‘of the earth earthy.” 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Self-respect. 


O Epictetus, if it had been possible, I had made this 
little body and property of thine free, and not liable to 
hindrance. But now do not mistake: it is not thy own, 
but only a finer mixture of clay. Since, then, I could 
not give thee this, I have given thee a certain portion 
of myself. 

Make the best of what is in our power, and take the 
rest as it occurs. 

Not Zeus himself can get the better of my free will. 
It is you who are to consider what value you set upon 
yourself and at what rate you sell yourself, for different 
persons sell themselves at different prices. I would be 
the purple, that small and brilliant part which gives a 
Justre and beauty to the rest [alluding to the purple 
border on the dress of the Roman nobility.] 

When Vespasian forbid Priscus going to the senate, 
he answered, ‘‘It is in your power to prevent my con- 


tinuing a senator, but while 1am oneI must go.” ‘‘Well, 
then, at least be silent there.’”’ ‘‘Do not ask my opinion, 
and I will be silent.” ‘‘But I must ask it.” ‘‘And I 
must speak what appears to me to be right.’”’ ‘‘But, if 


you do, I will put you to death.” ‘‘When did I ever 
tell you that I was immortal? You will do your part, 
and I mine; it is yours to kill, and mine to die intrepid; 
yours to banish, mine to depart untroubled.” . 
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Because my gifts are humble, shall I neglect all care 
of myself? Heaven forbid! Epictetus may not surpass 
Socrates,—granted; but, could I overtake him, it might 
be enough for me. I shall never be Milo, and yet I do 
not neglect my body; nor Croesus, and yet I do not 
neglect my property; nor should we omit any effort from 
or despair of arriving at the highest. 

If a person could be persuaded of this principle as he 
ought,—that we are all originally descended from God,— 
I conceive he never would think of himself meanly or 
ignobly.—E pictetus. 


Che Pulpit. 


Business and Religion. 


BY REV. AUGUSTUS MENDON LORD. 


Some writers go on calling this opening decade of the 
twentieth century the Age of Science, the Scientific Age. 
But to me it seems as if the scientific age, par excellence, . 
the days when abstract science commanded the widest 
interest, provoked the most general discussion, were a 
little behind us, the days when the theories of Darwin 
and Spencer and Huxley were familiar subjects of dis- 
cussion, not only with the readers of monthlies and quar- 
terlies, but also with the great mass of newspaper readers. 

Ours is a day rather when the majority of men are con- 
cerned with science mainly on its practical side, the prac- 
tical application of scientific discoveries, their commercial 
value; that is, the reducing of science to terms of business. 

The same standard is applied to many other interests 
which in former generations have set the standard in- 
stead of conforming to it. Business leads where it used 
to follow. I often think of the self-reproachful phrase 
of those who failed to make a profitable investment in 
the Bell Telephone when they had a chance. ‘‘We 
thought it was only a scientific toy,” they say. You see 
the implication. The toys of science, the serious affairs 
of practical business life,—-they stand in direct contrast 
to one another. Science is of serious consequence only 
as it is related to business. 

Looking back upon the era of which the opening years 
of our century are the beginning, reading its novels and 
essays, even the few poems which so far have adequately 
expressed its noblest aspects,—that is what coming gen- 
erations, the men and women of twenty-five or fifty 
years hence, will think of us and say of us. ‘The real 
hero of to-day is the hero of business. 

The distinct contribution of our thought to the thought 
of the centuries is the business interpretation of the whole 
of human life from the top to the bottom,—from religion, 
philanthropy, politics, science down to the smallest de- 
tail of domestic economy and social intercourse. Other 
generations have looked at the whole of life from other 
standpoints: we look at it from this standpoint. 

Now what I want to prove is that there is no necessary 
falling off here. ‘The interpretation of life which is given 
to us to work out and apply may be just as high and 
worthy as any other interpretation. ‘The vision of life 
which we are privileged to see from the vantage ground 
of modern practical attainment and ambition may be 
just as wide and inspiring as any which the world of 
human thought and effort has ever offered before. We 
need not fear any comparisons, provided we live up to 
our own distinct opportunities as the best of those whom 
we love to think of as our ancestors lived up to theirs. 

Think of some of the compelling popular ideals of the 
past. There was the ascetic age, for instance,—the age 
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when the martyr was the hero, the man or the woman 
who gave up the most of life or life itself. Yet side by 
side with those whose names shall be forever honored 
among men for the disinterestedness of their sacrifice 
were those who gave up, not because they were moved 
by any great conviction or great affection, but just for 
the sake of giving up, the pride of the Pharisee. More 
numerous still were those who gave up little that they 
might gain more, either of earthly or heavenly reward. 
There was the crowd of hypocritic hangers-on who rent 
the outward garments of their life, but never agonized 
their souls. At the gate of that age of renunciation— 
sincere and insincere, noble and ignoble—the beauty 
and glory, the use and the power of God’s world waited 
in vain. The lesson of the power of renunciation the 
world has never forgotten,—can never forget. It was 
worth the price; but the price was high, and we need not 
be ashamed to be grateful that another age than our 
own paid it. 

Then, too, who would dare to maintain that the oppor- 
tunity for self-sacrifice passed when self-sacrifice ceased 
to be the constant dominating ideal among men, or that 
the type of self-sacrifice has declined as it has become 
less self-conscious, as it has been more and more taken 
for granted, fallen into the background, become a neces- 
sity with which the motives for right living must some- 
times deal, but is no longer a leading motive itself! 
Every age makes its contributions to the ‘‘noble army 
of martyrs’; and this age of business has contributed 
its share, as it has offered its opportunities and enforced 
its necessities both for the succession of small renunci- 
ations and for final and complete self-effacement. I call 
to witness the memories of any of you who have had to 
do with the business world. You know the men who 
have gone down in that struggle, fighting against fate, 
with their colors unlowered, honorable to the last when 
a little dishonor would have saved them. 

A like demonstration might be made concerning the 
so-called Age of Chivalry, or the age of military con- 
quest, or of geographical discovery and adventure, or of 
uniform religious certainty and unquestioning enthusias- 
tic faith, or the ages of artistic and literary activity. 
Although we use the customs, the phraseology, of the 
generation when one or another of these phases of human 
life was all absorbing, as the symbols by which to ex- 
press that particular phase, it by no mean follows that 
our life is a whit more prosaic, or has less margin of ro- 
mance, is slower in its recognition of courtesy, puts less 
value on the defence of the weak and the rescue of the 
oppressed, or that a hard fighter and a quick organizer 
will find himself without employment and without valtie, 
when men beat their swords into ploughshares and their 
spears into pruning-hooks. ‘There is always an adver- 
sary, and he always has a weapon. 

Neither does it follow that, when all the land and 


ocean in the world has been discovered, including 
the north and south poles, the faculty for discovery 
and the thirst for adventure will be useless. ‘The dis- 


covery of how to use the world, the adventures in ‘its 
development, remain; but they fall distinctly within the 
province of business. Here the business man must lead. 

For myself I welcome that leadership. I am not at 
all solicitous that either literature or art, or any of the 
mental or moral interests of man, or his esthetic sensi- 
bilities will suffer in the least by falling into line and 
facing this commanding interest of our day when once 
the reason for its authority is made clear and the end 
toward which it is leading is made plain. 

Dr. Hale, speaking of Harvard College when James 
Russell Lowell was an undegraduate there, says that 
‘the whole drift of fashion, occupation, and habit ran 
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in lines suggested by literature. Now athletics and soci- 
ology are the fashion in Cambridge. In the fifties not 
five men in college saw a daily newspaper. The books 
which they took out of the library were not books of 
science or history or sociology or politics: they were books 
of literature, volumes of Coleridge, Shelley, Keats.” 

It is a mark of Dr. Hale’s wisdom that he states this 
merely as a matter of fact. He is not holding up the 
student of yesterday for the purpose of putting to shame 
the student of to-day. He is noting a difference be- 
tween one generation and another. 

Now the new type of life which interests and influences 
the great mass of young men to-day, the type of life 
which finds expression in the newspapers that young 
and old do read, and in the treatises on politics and soci- 
ology which are eagerly studied,—this commanding type 
of modern life is distinctly the business type, has to do 
with the accumulation and distribution of wealth, the 
relations between rich and poor, the dealing of the gov- 
ernment with corporations, the responsibility of the well- 
to-do toward institutions of learning or philanthropy. 

Some have claimed that the prevailing American busi- 
ness ideal is narrower than this, that it is a mere love of 
money-getting. Even if that were so, I should agree 
with a keen German observer of American life, Dr. 
Miinsterberg, that there is room even here for moral 
qualities and religious possibilities. 

‘“The American is not greedy for money,”’ says Prof. 
Minsterberg. ‘‘If he were, he would not give away his 
money with such a liberal hand. The American runs 
after money primarily for the pleasure of the chase. Ina 
country where political conditions have excluded titles 
and orders and social distinctions in general, money is 
in the end the only means of social discrimination, and 
financial success becomes thus the measurement of the 
ability of the individual and of his power to realize him- 
self in action.”’ 

‘The love of the chase’?! Why here is the very ma- 
terial out of which was wrought the parable of the mer- 
chant seeking goodly pearls. For the joy of the search, 
the compelling object in life, fills no small part in the 
lesson of that parable as I interpret it. 

That is the least that can be said of the money-getting 
American; but it is only the least, it is by no means all. 
To be sure, the most prominent feature in business is 
money; and the most prominent figure in business, the 
man that fills the world’s eye, that gets into the papers 
and is most talked about, is the successful money-getter, 
the great millionaire, whether or not he is a giver gener- 
ous in proportion to his gains. But after all such a 
man is not the highest type or the most characteristic 
type of manhood produced by a commercial age, by a 
people with a genius for business. You must get below 
the surface, away from that which merely attracts the 
public eye, if you would find that which is the real heart 
and soul of this business world, this business age. 

The dramatic element, the quality that moves men, 
as they watch the passing pageant of life, to deeds of 
noble daring, of generous self-sacrifice, or devoted self- 
consecration, is as prominent in the situations of the 
business world as it has ever been in the military world, 
the scientific world, the world of the cloisters or the 
Crusades. The trumpet that calls to the strenuous life 
lies as close to the hand of religion now as ever. 

I remember some years ago attending a dinner of the 
Merchants’ Club of Boston, at which all the ministers 
present were sons of merchants. Among them was 
Phillips Brooks. As he spoke out of the memories and 
associations of the occasion, there rose before us the pict 
ure of the ideal merchant of the past, absolutely honest 
and sincere, keen to see and sagacious to use opportuni- 
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ties, liberal in mind and generous in heart, a lover of his 
city, intent on its prosperity and beauty. 

But to-day that vision seems to me to beckon to us 
out of the future rather than to be fading from us in the 
past. It is the vision which is to be the reality for our 
sons. It is to be the constraining and inspiring circum- 
stance of the religion of the future, and only that relig- 
ion shall survive which shall be able to command the 
exigencies of such surroundings. 

The Church must widen with the widening world. If 
there is a sentiment of religion, a conviction of religion, 
a faith of religion, there is also a business of religion, 
a religious business, which stands on a level with all the 
rest. The Church must develop on the business side. 
That by no means includes merely financial integrity,— 
although that is included,—by no means implies that 
the success of a church is to be measured solely by its 
equivalent of dividends, although it is well that a church 
should have profits to expend on broadening and deep- 
ening its work. But it does imply that those high qual- 
ities that have been brought to light, made prominent 
and influential by the conditions of modern life, should 
find a place inside the Church, should get into its spirit 
and temper and come out in its methods of work and in 
its plans for work. 

Honesty, the perfect accord between spoken word and 
inner conviction, plain dealing and plain speaking. We 
have cause to rejoice that the Church of to-day has 
broadened so as to give room for the fearless exercise of 
that quality in many quarters where once it was the pre- 
rogative only of a few of the keen-sighted and strong- 
hearted. Yet in the world of religion, as in the world 
of business, something in that line still remains to be 
done. 

Hard work. Here the balance is decidedly in favor 
of the business world. The reason why many of us get 
so little spiritual profit out of our religion is because, in- 
dividually at home and collectively in our churches, we 
put so little work, of heart and will and brains, into our 
religion. How much do we think or read or plan into 
our religion? How many questions do we ask of it? 
How many problems of our daily life do we bring to it? 
If we should put even a seventh part of the earnest labor 
that we devote to our daily business into determining 
and developing our religious position and responsibility, 
the returns in peace of heart and strength of spirit would 
be more than seven-fold. 

Enterprise,—the daring to launch forth into the deep, 
the fearlessness of great themes, the facing of great, new 
truths, the courageous planning of new methods to meet 
new conditions, the determination that the Church shall 
grow in influence, in numbers, not merely stand still in its 
tracks, while 


“The great world spins forever down the ringing grooves of change,’’— 


these are some of the new needs of the new life of the 
Church. 

If the Church lives out that new life to the full, if it 
embodies in itself the noblest qualities of the business 
ideal which is the prevalent ideal of our day, then it 
will attract to itself and enlist in its service the best type 
of business man. He will find there an opportunity to 
exercise his finest qualities, he will find in religion the 
crown of all his week-day work, as the thinker may find 
there the crown and completion of his thought, as the 
prophet and poet find there the final issue of their hope, 
the highest height of their inspiration. 

And, through this broadening fellowship of those who 
best represent the spirit of the age, the Church of to-day 
shall be able to bring in its contribution to the building 
up of the body of the Christ, the increasing of the means 
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of expression, the points of contact between thought and 
fact at which the eternal spirit of the Christlike life shall 
be able to move upon the changing destinies of ages yet 
to come. 

PROVIDENCE, R.1. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D,D, 


Marsh Song — at Sunset. 


Over the monstrous shambling sea, 
Over the Caliban sea, 

Bright Ariel-cloud, thou lingerest, 

Oh, wait, oh, wait, in the warm red west— 
Thy Prospero I’ll be. 


Over the humped and fishy sea, 

Over the Caliban sea, 
O cloud ‘in the west, like a thought in the heart 
Of perdon, loose thy wing, and start, 

And do a grace for me. 


Over the huge and huddling-sea, 
Over the Caliban sea, 
Bring hither my brother Antonio,—Man,— 
My injurer; night breaks the ban; 
Brother, I pardon thee. 
— Sidney Lanier 


Dr. Bellows and the Country. 


I was startled the other day, although it was a thing 
of course, to find, after an admirable paper on the life 
of Dr. Bellows had been read at our Alliance, that the 
whole generation now on the stage had no personal 
remembrance of the great work of the United States 
Sanitary Commission and of his share of it. 

That Commission was founded by his insistent fore- 
sight at the very beginning of the Civil War. The 
wretched failure of the English commissariat and the 
other so-called executive offices of the British army 
had resulted in the exceptional measures which sent 
Florence Nightingale to the Crimea. And the revelations 
which showed to her friends at home all the insufficiency 
of formal administrative help to the soldiers in the army 
were fresh enough in memory in America for the people 
in America to join cordially in any plan which might 
bring the men and women at home into closer connec- 
tion with the soldiers at the front. Dr. Bellows once 
said to me that as a distinct part of his original pur- 
pose in the formation of the Sanitary he had foreseen 
its value in keeping the whole nation well up to the mark 
in its sympathies with the army. In this great purpose 
he succeeded to an extent which was, I suppose, never 
equalled in any war. In the war of the Revolution such 
successes were impossible. Such were the distances 
then that to speak of the front was to speak of a foreign 
land. But from April 19, 1861, to April 3, 1865, men 
and women, boys and girls in America were kept somehow 
or other in close connection with their ‘‘brothers in the 
field.’ One Sunday I urged the people to whom I 
preached to contribute generously for some fund by 
which we were to assist the Sanitary Commission. The 
next day I met Lieut. Jones of my parish, who happened 
to be at home on leave of absence, and he said; ‘‘I was 
tempted to speak in meeting. I wanted to stand up 
in the gallery and say that in North Carolina the Sani- 
tary supplies, after such and such an action, were three 
days in advance of the supplies of the department.” 
I had to say in agony, ‘‘Jones, you would have preached 
the best sermon that that church ever heard.”’ And 
such is a fair instance of the close relationship which was 
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brought about in this system between home and the 
field of camp and battle. 

As it happens, I am, at the moment when I write, 
renewing relations with the city of Washington which 
have been very close for the whole of my manhood’s 
life. I have been reading, therefore, with a curious 
interest, such as very few readers can affect, a remark- 
able discourse of Dr. Bellows’s delivered after the fall 
of Richmond, in which he speaks of public life in Wash- 
ington, of the moral aspect of the nation’s capital, and 
the apparent tendencies of political thought and feel- 
ing in Congress and among the heads of departments. 
He read an address on this subject to his own congrega- 
tion in New York on the 7th of May, 1866. I am almost 
tempted to reprint this remarkable essay for its value 
at the present time. In many details it shows the pro- 
phetic power of this man. I think I have a right to say 
that it shows again that he who looks on upon a game 
sometimes understands it better than the men who are 
playing the cards or the pieces upon the board. Cer- 
tainly it teaches many things which the ‘‘average reader”’ 
does not know, though he ought to know; and one is 
glad to say that it inspires a hope to which the readers 
of pessimistic journals are not trained. 

He had just made a visit to Washington at the period 
which I am apt to think the most dangerous and diffi- 
cult period of the history of the nation in the last sixty 
years. It was at the moment when Andrew Johnson 
had disappointed every living man and woman of the 
party which had placed him in office. It was the mo- 
ment when every friend of the United States was look- 
ing with terror upon what one has a right now to call 
the absurdities of the ignorant and wrong-headed man 
who found himself in the saddle. At such a moment 
Dr. Bellows, you would say, wholly unaffected by the 
sentiment of the press and of conversation in that time, 
delivered this address with the hope, which was certainly 
gratified, of doing something to calm the passions of the 
day and to give courage to the people of the city of New 
York who were taught every hour that the republic was 
a failure. 

He begins with saying that ‘“‘nobody goes to Wash- 
ington with any prejudice in its favor.” ‘‘Washington 
is usually represented as a specially immoral community.” 
In reply to the broad-cast sneers on which such repu- 
tation rested he says calmly that its bad reputation is 
chiefly unmerited. ‘‘Washington has, I think, the most 
select and intelligent and varied population of any city 
of its size in this country.’’ ‘‘Washington is a conspicu- 
ously church-going place, and on the whole even super- 
stitious in its ecclesiastical tendencies.’ ‘‘The natives 
and fixed residents seem to be a quiet, decorous, intel- 
ligent, moral, and religious people, comparing favorably 
with any other community in the country.” 

He goes on to show that the floating population in 
Washington is composed first of Congressmen and their 
families; second, of several thousand clerks; third, of 
what is commonly called ‘‘lobby.” ‘Turning to Con- 
gress, “‘I may frankly own the gratification and encour- 
agement derived from a somewhat extensive personal 
intercourse with the members of the House and Senate.” 
He spends a good deal of his time in trying to make the 
country understand what the country refuses to under- 
stand to this hour,—that the real business of the country 
is done in Congressional committees. Of the Senate 
he says, ‘“Turning to the Senate, we find—as we might 
expect—a still higher grade of persons.’’ He is writing, 
remember, in 1866; and he says, ‘‘The average ability, 
moral elevation, and political character of the Senate 
surpasses what has been known there for a quarter 
of,a,century,”’ 
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He then turns to a curious analysis of the cabinet 
as Mr. Johnson had re-created it: ‘‘Mr. Johnson leaves 
the country at this critical moment without the coun 
sel and guidance of wise men qualifying and enriching 
the common judgment and balancing the obliquities 
and caprices and leanings” of an individual man. He 
is willing to grant that a ‘‘certain imperialism is slowly 
creeping into our government’; and, writing on this 
subject, he is willing to give Mr. Johnson credit for loy- 
alty to the written Constitution, coming out after a 
discussion which is already antiquated, on the simple 
statement with which he might have begun, that the 
“interests of a free nation do not depend so much as 
we think upon its government for the growth of a pure 
public sentiment or for the moral progress and safety 
of society.’”’ ‘‘The sense of the self-healing and self- 
rectifying tendencies of our national life and character 
is doubtless at the bottom of the elastic faith of the 
Secretary of State.’ This was Mr. Seward. He calls 
him the American De Tocqueville. And this interest- 
ing address closes by his eager counsel, ‘‘Let us seek 
to calm and encourage the public mind, and not leave 
to turncoats and renegades, political self-seekers, cun- 
ning office-holders, the explanation and defence of the 
President’s policy.’”? He has one parting word of pro- 
test against the defamation of the noble men who oc- 
cupied our Senate and led the House. 

It was at a period not very distant from that in which 
Dr. Bellows published this address that I was myself 
walking with Henry Wilson up and down the Tremont 
Mall of the Common in Boston after we had come away 
from the ceremonies in eulogy of one of his great com- 
panions in public life. Speaking of this very defama- 
tion which Dr. Bellows rebuked, Mr. Wilson said to me, 
with tears in his eyes, that no reputation of any public 
man seemed to be worth a week’s purchase in America. 
He said that since the New York Times had won its 
remarkable reputation by exposing the Tweed iniqui- 
ties every leading newspaper in the country seemed to 
wish to destroy somebody’s reputation. He said that 
the unwillingness in the people to place confidence in 
its public servants seemed to him the great evil of the 
time. A 

In looking back upon Dr. Bellows’s prophetic address 
of 1866, it is interesting to see that he gave warning of 
this critical danger. Such a tidal wave as has just now 
purified the politics of the country seems to give promise 
for a future in which the policy of defamation may be 
regarded more cautiously. 

In reading the little pamphlet from which I have been 
quoting, one feels a more earnest wish that it may not 
be long before we have at command a full biography 
of Dr. Bellows. Such men are the genuine leaders of 
the people. Epwarp FE. Hae. 


Suffering becomes beautiful when any one bears great 
calamities with cheerfulness, not through insensibil- 
ity, but through greatness of mind.—Aristotle. 


rd 


Real character is not outward conduct, but quality of 
thinking. ‘The teaching of the Great Exemplar on this 
point was positive, but the world has ignored its scien- 
tific exactness.—Henry Wood. 

& 


Then you think the Judge will be satisfied if you say, 
‘‘Lord, I had so many names in my visiting book, and 
so many invitations I could not refuse, that it was im- 
possible for me to attend to those things.’’—George Mac~ 
donald, 
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Literature. 


PATHFINDERS OF THE West. By A. C. 
Laut. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2 net—The story of the achieve- 
ments of Sieur Pierre Esprit Radisson and 
Sieur Médard Chouart Groseillers, fur traders 
of Three Rivers, Quebec, is as important 
and thrilling as are any of the other tales 
concerning the early discoveries of the 
North-west. Miss Laut makes use of the 
unmistakably authentic records of Radisson’s 
voyages, written by himself and discovered 
in the British Museum, the Bodleian Library, 
and Hudson Bay House, London, in 1885. 
‘These show that not Marquette, Jolliet, and 
La Salle first explored the great North- 
western country, but these two poor ad- 
venturers, who never made their explora- 
tions subservient to the propagation of their 
faith and were ignored by both Church and 
State. Parkman’s history of the West was 
already written when Radisson’s records 
were discovered in 1885, but he made what 
reparation he could by a foot-note in later 
editions, stating that Radisson’s and Gro- 
seiller’s travels took them to the Forked 
River country before 1660. Radisson cared 
not at all for creeds and quite as little ‘for 
nationality. He would work with the Jesuits 
or with the Huguenots, provided they would 
help on the work of discovery, and like Co- 
lumbus he would sail under the flag of the 
nation that was willing to back him up with 
money. His story is as interesting as a 
novel, and the revelation of his character 
shows him as a typical hero of the times. To 
quote from his present biographer: ‘‘ Like 
all enthusiasts Radisson could not have been 
a hero if he had not been a bit of a fool. If 
he had not been as impulsive, as daring, as 
reckless, as improvident of the morrow as a 
savage or a child, he would not have ac- 
complished the exploration of half a conti- 
nent. He went ahead; and, when the way 
did not open, he went around or crawled over 
and carved a way through.” His training 
was of the woods. He was faithful to no 
country, but he was faithful to his wife and 
children, When statesmen played him a 
double game, he paid them back in their own 
coin with compound interest; but he never 
once spilled human blood needlessly. He 
was untainted by the license of savage life, 
and he was beloved by the savages. This is 
the man who is the hero of these fascinating 
pages. ‘The second, third, and fourth parts 
of the book are devoted respectively to the 
search for the Western sea, which led to the 
discovery of the Rocky Mountains, the 
Missouri uplands, and the valley of the Sas- 
katchewan; the search for the north-western 
passage which led Samuel Hearne to the 
aretic circle and the Athabasca region; and 
the final crossing of the Rockies by Mac- 
kenzie and the explorations of Lewis and 
Clark, ‘“‘the last act in the drama of heroes 
who carved empire out of wilderness.” 


THE Jewish EncycLopepia. Vol. VIII. 


New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company.—| 


This eighth volume comes promptly to time, 
making it probable that the promises of the 
publishers concerning the completion of the 
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work will be duly fulfilled. We have now 
before us two-thirds of this great undertak- 
ing, unique among the encyclopedias of the 
world. It is a monument of Jewish history 
and general scholarship. The plan has been 
conceived and carried out in such a way as 
to lift it above sectarian prejudices, even 
those bitter prejudices which for so many 
centuries have divided Jew and Christian. 
The prejudices still exist. Bigotry and 
hatred on both sides still remain; but the 
plan of this work has been to put them aside 
and to expound, first of all, that which is 
essential and permanent in Judaism and that 
which is most striking and characteristic in 
the history of therace. While in this volume, 
as in others, there are many articles inter- 
esting only to Jews because they are con- 
cerned with local history and comparatively 
unimportant bodies and persons, yet through 
this mass of personal and patriotic litera- 
ture there flows a full, broad stream which 
is really the history of religion in all ages. 
Back of a time less than two thousand years 
ago all churches and religions in the Western 
world drew from the history and religion of 
the Hebrew people. In this volume, for in- 
stance, their Leviticus is our Leviticus; and 
the point of view is that taken by modern 
scholars, Jew and Gentile. The Lord’s 
Prayer and the Lord’s Supper are treated in 
such a way as to show the relations between 
these things dear to Christians and the older 
Hebrew life out of which they came. What 
are supposed to be sources of various phrases 
of the Lord’s Prayer are shown with par- 
ticularity by quotations from Hebrew writ- 
ings, in which appear the phrases ‘Our 
Father in heaven,” “‘hallowed be thy name,”’ 
“Thy kingdom come,’’ etc. The articles on 
marriage and intermarriage are interesting 
and valuable. To some extent intermar- 
riage has been practised throughout all gen- 
erations, with the inevitable inference that 
the Hebrew blood flows in Gentile veins 
throughout the world, and that no Jew is 
certainly Hebrew without admixture at any 
time of ancestral Gentile blood. The ancient 
Jewish view of the Messiah cannot be neg- 
lected either by Jews or Christians in our 
time. Among biographical sketches are 
those of Lambroso, Carl Marx, Mendelssohn, 
and Sir Moses Montefiore, who lived more 
than a hundred years and filled his days with 
good deeds. 

FETICHISM IN WEST Arrica. Forty years’ 
Observation of Native Customs and Super- 
stitions. By Rev. Robert Hamill Nassau. 
New York: Scribner’s. $2.50-—The author 
of this important volume has been a mission- 
ary of the Presbyterian Church in West 
Africa since 1861. With the exception of 
his years of furlough (taken at intervals of 
ten years), all of the time has been spent 
on his field of labor in the equatorial regions 
of the Dark Continent. Early in his life he 
became convinced that the usual view which 
called African religion mere superstition and 
folly was unsympathetic and faulty. He 
began an intelligent search for the facts of 
African belief and practice. By wise meth- 
ods of procedure he gained the trust of the 
natives, who responded to his advances not 
by answers to direct questions about their 
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customs and beliefs, but by confidences com- 
municated in return for tales of the wonders 
of the West. ‘Thus year after year his store 
of facts multiplied. Miss Kingsley met him 
and used his knowledge in two of her very 
illuminating volumes. Dr. Ellinwood elicited 
an essay on Bantu theology. Finally Dr. 
Libbey of Princeton advised the authorities 
of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions that the store of knowledge in Dr. 
Nassau’s possession should not be allowed 
to die with him, and that leisure ought to 
be granted him for the statement of facts 
in a publication. A field less exacting in 
its demands on the missionary’s time was 
found for him, and the present volume is 
the result. ‘The title does not indicate the 
range of the book, which includes in its 
treatment the constitution of society (the 
family and the state), the make-up of re- 
ligious ideas with the practices resulting, and 
a valuable chapter giving some folk-tales 
which illustrate the general topic of the book. 
Religion in its widest sense, ideas of God, 
idolatry, spiritual beings, fetichism, witch- 
craft,—all of these are described from the 
point of view not of a propagandist, but of 
an intelligent observer. The result is a 
volume which takes its place at once in the 
science of religion as a storehouse of facts, 
and not as an unsympathetic parody of the 
religious hopes and fears of a large portion 
of mankind. We congratulate Dr. Nassau 
on writing and ourselves on possessing the 
book. 


HEROES OF THE Storm. By William D. 
O’Connor. Edited by Sumner I. Kimball. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.— 
William Douglas O’Connor was assistant 
general superintendent of the United States 
Life Saving Service, and, besides discharging 
his administrative duties, he was, up to the 
time of his death in 1889, largely engaged 
in the preparation of the annual reports of 
the service. Most of the accounts of ship- 
wreck involving loss of life were from his pen 
and so realistic was his description, so power- 
ful and moving his illustrations, that while 
there was in them not a word of exaggera- 
tion, yet, as the editor of this volume truly 
says, ‘‘the most romantic sea tales of fiction 
are no more absorbing.”” ‘This volume, then, 
contains literal reports of actual shipwrecks, 
with incidents of such heroism as stirs the 
blood beyond all tales of battlefield bravery 
when men are cheered on by martial music 
and the excitement of the fight. Those who 
desire to show that peace can produce brave 
men, eager to risk life in gallant service, 
may find plenty of illustration in these 
sober annals of peril encountered and mas- 
tered, with no hope of recognition, no dream 
of glory as inspiration, and no holding back, 
even to the uttermost sacrifice. 


MEMORIES OF A HUNDRED YEARS. By 
Edward Everett Hale. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.50 net.—The wide 
success of Dr. Hale’s book, published two 
years ago, has led to more than one subse- 
quent edition, and to the latest of these 
three autobiographical chapters have been 
added. In the index of the book as originally 
prepared, Dr, Hale’s name did not appear, 
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an omission which others were quick to 
notice and protest against. Hence the ad- 
ditional chapters, ‘‘a sort of preface at the 
end!’”’ In the first of these Dr Hale’s en- 
deavor to recall matters of his very earliest 
observation or reflection is very interesting, 
and will doubtless set others speculating in 
the same fashion. Why one remembers an 
object or an incident and forgets something 
that might naturally be supposed far more 
impressive is one of the eternal wonders 
which Dr. Hale brings out with genial sug- 
gestion. The second chapter concerns the 
development of magazines from the time of 
the inception of the North American Review, 
and thus bears on the most important liter- 
ary revolution of the last half century in 
America. The third points the contrast 
between the middle of the last century and 
the year 1904 by describing a journey from 
Boston to Washington. In 1844 Dr. Hale 
travelled to meet an engagement to preach 
in the Washington Unitarian church. Leav- 
ing home early on September 16, he arrived 
in Washington after twenty-eight changes of 
carriages for a journey achieved in thirteen 
days. This month, when he went down to 
begin his duties in the Senate chamber, 
thirteen hours sufficed for the trip. 
See ® 

Nostromo, A Tale of the Seaboard. By 
Joseph Conrad. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.50.—Conrad has written some 
wonderful stories of the Far East, and has 
displayed skill and power which excite great 
expectations. He has now transferred his 
scenery to the west coast of South America. 
There he finds a stage ready set for adventure 
of the most stirring kind in the contrast 
between a decadent Castilian civilization and 
the modern spirit of enterprise as exhibited 
by English railway builders and miners. 
The principal hero who gives the name to the 
book is expert in the management of men, 
and controls the transportation service of 
this mythical country on the seaboard; but 
the centre of interest is in the great silver 
mine which is managed by Charles Gould, 
a typical Englishman, although resident in 
the third generation in South America. This 
mine, useless to the government for lack of 
skill to develop it, is forced upon the English- 
man, and made the centre of bribery and 
corruption, and by him, through sheer force 
of enterprise and blunt acceptance of the 
terms of peace, is made the centre of all the 
‘stability and prosperity of the country. 
How this is done, while ambition, cruelty, 
treachery, and wickedness play their part in 
successive revolutions, furnishes material 
enough for the wildest imagination to work 
upon. ‘The one principal defect of the book 
is the lack of sufficient explanation of the 
plans and purposes of the various parties. 
There are wild scenes of insurrection, con- 
fusion, and excitement which leave the 
reader wondering what it is all about. 


Roma Beata. By Maud Howe. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $2.50-net.—Mrs. El- 
liott’s bright letters from Rome give a better 
idea of the varied life an American may lead 
there, and of its contrasts and opportunities, 
than half a dozen books of the precise 
guide-book order which enumerate facts, but 
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catch nothing of the spirit. ‘‘Wefcannot af- 
ford not to stay in Rome when it is so inter- 
esting,’ said Mr. Elliott on one occasion. 
And these descriptions of housekeeping in 
the Palace Rusticucci, of an exchange of 
visits with the Queen of Italy, of the murder 
of one king and the accession of another, 
and of intimate conversations with Italians 
of all ranks and no rank, are described with 
a humor and vivacity that seem to admit the 
reader into the charmed circle. Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe once declined presentation to 
the pope, refusing to bend her Protestant 
knees before the chief representative of the 
Catholic Church; but her daughter says, 
“Our generation takes things differently, 
not half so picturesquely. We say, ‘An old 
man’s blessing is a good thing to have, 
whether he be a lama from Thibet or a priest 
from Rome’’’; and she knelt willingly be- 
fore him. The same spirit of finding good 
and taking enjoyment in customs not her 
own remained with her to diversify this 
later stay in Rome, and adds a personal in- 
terest to the charm of her sketches. 


THE YOUNGER AMERICAN POETS By 
Jessie B. Rittenhouse. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.50 net.—We like the critic 
who is first in the field, daring enough to 
pronounce original criticism and able to 
give a reason for an opinion. It is true that 
some of these ‘“‘younger American poets” 
have been already more or less discussed, 
but not many of them with adequate under- 
standing of the entire range of their work up 
to date, and three or four are but just be- 
ginning to make their names known to 
readers not on the lookout for genuine 
poetry. It is of less importance that one 
may not agree with Miss Rittenhouse in ali 
her judgments than that one should thor- 
oughly approve the general plan of her 
work and her sympathetic, yet not unduly 
eulogistic, attitude of mind. She seeks to 
understand the writers whom she has chosen 
for study, keeping her comment on a high 
literary plane without recourse to the per- 
sonal gossip that too often reduces the criti- 
cal quality of such studies to the minimum. 
Needful biographical data are given in an 
index at the end of the book. 


PRAYERS IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED 
STATES FoR 1904. By Edward Everett Hale. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co.—Dr. Hale was 
chosen chaplain of the Senate by a unani- 
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mous vote, and is filling the place with power 
and dignity. The service of the stenographic 
reporters of the Senate has preserved the 
words of the prayers with which the delib- 
erations of that honorable body have been 
opened, and their collection in book form 
adds another volume of earnest and charac- 
teristic expressions of Dr. Hale’s religion. 
“IT never went,’ says Dr. Hale, “into the 
glad companionship of that honored Father, 
who led me for the first forty-two years of 
my life, with any statement in writing of 
what I wished to say to him. Nor have I 
ever prepared such a statement in advance 
of any special interview with my heavenly 
Father.’’ The sense of intimate compan- 
ionship expressed by these words goes 
through the prayers from the first to the last. 
In this form they will continue a service of 
helpfulness that will reach far beyond the 
limits of those who originally heard Dr. 
Hale’s words. 


SHELBURNE Essays. By Paul Elmer More. 
First Series. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $1.25 net.—The author of this col- 
lection of essays has been fortunate in his 
choice of topics. Many of these studies deal 
with subjects little, if any, known to the 
reading public in general. To many per- 
sons, those treating of ‘‘Arthur Symons,”’ 
“The Epic of Ireland,” as well as ‘‘Two 
Poets of the Irish Movement,”’ will come as 
something entirely new. The paths thus 
opened are untried. Perhaps in this the 
book’s chief charm will lie. Although the 
essays on Emerson and Hawthorne contain 
much fresh matter and are expressed in a 
style sometimes picturesque and nearly al- 
ways charming, Mr. More is at his best in 
his treatment of literary themes. With all 
his deep knowledge of human nature, his 
essays on “‘Tolstoi’” and upon “The Relig- 
ious Ground of Humanitarianism”’ are far 
from convincing and even approach positive 
dulness. Nevertheless, the book as a whole 
is interesting and above the average. 


JEWEL’s Story Book. 
Burnham. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.50.—The central interest of this 
book, as of its predecessor, Jewel, is in the 
development of Christian Science principles 
and in the conversion of those characters, 
who are, in the beginning, proud or dis- 
contented or unhappy or ill. Mrs. Burn- 
ham is quite right in her praise of the good 
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that may be accomplished by a sunny, lov- 
ing disposition, and so far as her books tend 
to glorify good nature and human kindness 
they can do only good.’ Jewel is a Christian 
Science child, and, as the title indicates, we 
have here stories written down for her by her 
mother, planned not only to give pleasure, 
but to strengthen her faith. The style is 
vivacious, and the various incidents of the 
book are cleverly constructed. The book 
is frankly intended to awaken thought and 
gives direct references to Mrs. Eddy’s Science 
and Health. 


- Mr. Wappy’s Return. By ‘Theodore 
Winthrop. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.50.—Readers who were young in the 
sixties will take up this posthumous novel 
with almost reverent tenderness, and read 
it with memories of Cecil Dreeme and John 
Brent echoing in their heads. One reads at 
first less to criticise than to enjoy, and is 
all the more surprised by the freshness of 
the style and the interest of the story. It 
seems strange that so many years have 
elapsed since it was written, and that it 
only now comes to the daylight of publica- 
tion; but that was because the author did 
not live to revise the original draft of the 
manuscript. Such revision and condensa- 
tion as were necessary have been done by 
Mr. Burton E. Stevenson, and certainly the 
novel was well worth preserving and pub- 
lishing. It will do credit to the genera- 
tion that has been born since the death of 
its gifted author if they find out its peculiar 
charm. 


littLE ALMOND B1Lossoms. By Jessie 
Juliet Knox. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
These fascinating pictures of little Chinese 
children in San Francisco, dressed in queer 
trousers and tunics or in embroidered robes, 
but with the laugh of comprehending fun 
in their faces, are taken from actual photo- 
graphs, and the stories about them have 
also the flavor of actuality so far as the atmos- 
phere and setting are concerned. They in- 
troduce children into a foreign life lived on 
our own shores. Several of them tell of 
a first experience with our American holi- 
days. Mrs. Knox has been fortunate in 
meeting socially the better class of Chinese 
in this country, with the inevitable result 
that, with better acquaintance, a genuine 
liking followed, and her stories reflect this 
‘intelligent comprehension of their gentle 
amiability and other characteristic traits. 


Mary’s GARDEN, AND How ir GrREw. 
By Frances Duncan. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. $1.25.—The interest in 
gardens of all kinds and descriptions has 
invaded literature even to books for chil- 
dren; and the store of garden lore, pleas- 
antly made available in these talks between 
a little girl and her good friend, the old 
gardener, may be found not only interest- 
ing, but suggestively useful to others. This 
little Mistress Mary was not at all contrary, 
but eagerly watchful to carry eut the direc- 
tions for the care of flowers. Her enthusi- 
asm interested her friends, and the stories 
of their various gardens supplement that 
of gMary’s own, ‘The illustrations help to 
explain the thoroughly practical text, 
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THE Book oF CLEVER Beasts. By 
Myrtle Reed. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.50.—The animal stories written 
by naturalists who exalt the intellect of 
animals overmuch have had their day and 
met their check, and will henceforth be 
somewhat modified in expectation of ad- 
vetse criticism if they are not. This state 
of things gives the opportunity for a new 
set of animal stories written in the vein of 
burlesque. The author gives his bibli- 
ography of nature books, and then with a 
parody of the titles of well-known stories 
sketches some grotesque impossible birds 
and beasts. That Peter Newell illustrates 
these sketches sympathetically may indi- 
cate their character. 


THE MERRYWEATHERS. By Laura E. 
Richards. Boston: Dana Estes & Co. 
$1.25.—Mrs. Richards’s stories keep won- 
derfully the gay swing of youth and the 
delightful sympathy with all that boys and 
girls of the present day care about. The 
bright games and clever conversations, the 
charming girls and the manly fellows, the 
indefinable sense of good breeding and the 
warmth of comradeship make up books for 
girls that may be read with pleasure by any 
one who cares for young people at all. A 
wholesome, happy spirit pervades this story 
of a summer camp, and we can hardly have 
too many Margaret stories. 


PAINTED SHapows. By Richard Le 
Gallienne. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.—This is a good title for the shadowy 
delicacy of the writer’s thought. The 
thought is always there, and each story 
has a kernel of reality; but it is woven 
about with poetic imagination, and the 
words seem sometimes a gossamer veil to 
conceal the truth quite as much as an ar- 
tistic draping for it. It is a book either to 
create a mood or to satisfy one, and the 
charm of the graceful English makes even 
the trifles of the volume interesting for the 
moment. 


THE Nursery Frre. By Rosalind Rich- 
atds. Boston: Little, Brown & Co.—This 
is a charming book for the small girls who 
like short stories, and, moreover, it is a book 
that the small girls’ mothers will enjoy too, 
so realistic are the children between its 
pages and so delightfully funny are their 
bright or naughty doings. Miss Richards 
has made a beginning here in real literature, 
for in this kind of writing nothing could be 
better. The full-page illustrations are from 
drawings by Clara E. Atwood. 


OnE Day. By Edith Farmiloe. New 
York: E. P. Dutton. $2.—This is an oc- 
tavo, with many cheerful, full-page illustra- 
tions. ‘The stories are about English chil- 
dren who have ways and manners of their 
own. ‘There are bad children who are taught 
to be ashamed of themselves and good chil- 
dren who have their trials and troubles. 
Some of them speak for themselves and tell 
how things seem to them in their tangled 
affairs of every-day life. 
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Books for Boys. 


Harper & Co. publish In Camp at Bear 
Pond, in which Henry Edward Rood has 
told the story of two boys who have great 
luck and no end of fun not only by their 
summer hunting and fishing, but in the dis- 
covery of an Indian mound with a full 
supply of rare treasures. Perhaps the best 
time to read camping stories is in the winter, 
when one can plan at leisure for the real 
thing next summer; and this book gives all 
practical information concerning outfit and 
general supplies necessary for a similar trip. 
($1.25.) 

Frederick Lawrence Knowles is editing a 
Famous Children of Literature Series which 
is intended to encourage children to share 
the enjoyment of their elders in standard 
works of fiction, and is published by Dana 
Estes & Co. Little Peter has been adapted 
from Capt. Marryat’s story of Peter Simple 
which Mr. Knowles calls ‘‘one of the best 
sea stories ever written.” Peter’s departure 
from home, his experience on board ship, 
with the jokes played upon him, and his 
development through perilareallhere. Capt. 
Marryat isa first-rate writer for boys, and 
his Children of the New Forest has always 
seemed toais one of the best of books; but 
Peter Simple is good too. ($1.) 

Of a very different order and extremely 
amusing is The Adventures of Pznocchio, 
which Walter S. Cramp has translated from 
the Italian of G. Callodi, with editorial re- 
vision by Sara E. H. Lockwood. ‘This Italian 
classic deserves to become familiar in Ameri- 
can nurseries; for its whimsical extravagance 
lends itself to effective citation, and the ad- 
ventures of the wilful marionette afford ad- 
mirable illustrations for a code of nursery 
ethics without the suspicion of preaching. 
The book is illustrated by Charles Copeland 
and published by Ginn & Co. 

In Sword and Plowshare Willis Boyd Allen 
has told a stirring story of revolutionary 
times, one of the exciting incidents of which 
is connected with the attempted capture of 
Benedict Arnold after his treachery. It 
gives a good picture of the homely duties of 
the mothers and sisters as well as the more 
exciting adventures of boys who shunned no 
danger and shirked no hardships. (The 
Pilgrim Press, $1.25.) 

What Paul Did is a pathetic story of a 
patient little lame boy, left alone day after 
day in a cheap boarding-house, but finding 
out the warm hearts and willing hands of 
the boarders. The ending is bright, and 
therefore the pathos is merely tender, not 
too sad for small children, and even in the 
darkest days the note of Paul’s endurance 
was hopeful and loving. The story is 
written by Etheldred B. Barry and published 
by Dana Estes & Co. (50 cents.) 


Miscellaneous. ; 


Among the small books sent out by T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. are three which have a certain 
suggestion of Christmas, due to the scarlet 
buckram covers with their gold lettering. 
Sarah K. Bolton writes of Raphael of Urbino 
and of Ralph Waldo Emerson, presenting 
with yivacity characteristic incidents of 
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their lives and calling attention to their 
achievements. The books are illustrated. 
Nathan Haskell Dole tells the life story of 
Richard Wagner in clear, direct narrative, 
introducing no discussion of a critical nat- 
ure either as regards Wagner’s position and 
his art, the relative value of his operas, or the 
motifs which underlie them. The full-page 
illustrations are from portraits of Wagner 
or photographs of scenes connected with his 
career. (Each 50 cents net.) 


It would have seemed an almost impossible 
task, previous to the coming of Ben Greet 
and his players, to have wakened interest 
in a fifteenth-century morality; and it is not 
likely that those who have not experienced 
the wonderful power of Everyman, as acted, 
will care much for it in printed form. They 
who remember it as given by this company, 
however, will add action to these words as 
printed in appropriate form by Fox, Duffield 
& Co. This firm prints also Charles Mills 
Gayley’s reconstruction of The Star of Beth- 
lehem ($1),—a miracle play of the Nativity 
adapted to modern conditions. He has put 
it together from a number of plays, and ar- 
ranged the materials with a free hand. It 
is interesting as typical of the medieval 
spirit, and significant of an awakened gen- 
eral interest in higher forms of dramatic art. 


Recent numbers of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Juveniles, published by Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. (60 cents net, each), are Little 
Metacomet, in which Hezekiah Butterworth 
tells the story of the small Indian prince, 
son of King Philip, whose friendship saved 
a settler’s family in the days of Indian 
warfare, but who was himself exiled to the 
Bermudas, in spite of John Eliot’s efforts 
in his behalf; Storzes of the Good Greenwood, 
by Clarence Hawkes, who leads his young 
readers into the wide outdoors, and teaches 
them secrets of woodcraft and tells them 
marvellous stories; and Dorothy's Spy, 
which is a charming and exciting story of 
adventure and misunderstanding, woven 
around an incident of the first Fourth of 
July celebration in New York. Still an- 
other of the series is /t All Came True,— 
a bright, contented little story by Mary F. 
Leonard, with a Christmas celebration in 
it and a bunch of healthy, happy children. 
One of these was a _“‘poor little rich girl’ 
in the beginning, but her next-door neigh- 
bors helped straighten out some of her 
tangles. The spirit is particularly good. 


The Oliver Ditson Company have pub- 
lished in book form A Guide to Parsifal, in 
which Richard Aldrich has assembled, for 
the interest and guidance of listeners, some 
of the most important facts about the 
sources, the origin, the characters, and the 
poetical and musical structure of Wagner’s 
musie drama. Portions of his articles in 
the New York Times have been used. The 
leading motives are pointed out with the 
musical notation, and Wagner's unrivalled 
power of conceiving life and character in 
terms of music is made clear, The book 
will aid much in the understanding and 
appreciation of the drama. The book is 
illustrated with scenes from Parsifal as 
given at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York. ($1.) Another help for the 
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The Three Final New Books 


A Book of Daily Strength 
| Edited by V. D DAVIS 


A helpful book of selections 
compiled from the writings of 
well-known Unitarian authors, 
both British and American, one 
page for each day of the year. 
This is the first compilation to be 
made up of extracts from dis- 
tinctly Unitarian writers only, 
most of whom, moreover, are 
living. them. 
I2M0. 372 pp. $1.20 net; 
$1.30 by mail. 


Christianity and the Re- 
ligions of the World 


By J. ESTLIN CARPENTER 


This volume, by one of_the 
foremost religious writers of Eng- 
land, comprises a study of the 
differentiating characteristics of 
the world’s chief religions and 
the unique place which Christian- 
ity, because of its own peculiar 
power and mission, which are 
here outlined, occupies among 


I2mo. 115 pp. 80 cents 7¢7/; 
85 cents by mail. 


The Trinity and the 
Incarnation 


By RICHARD A. ARMSTRONG 


The author, a prominent British 
Unitarian writer, here reviews, 
with singular clearness and rigid 
historical accuracy, the sources of 
the doctrines of the Trinity and 
the Incarnation, and examines 
their validity. The combined lu- 
cidity and brevity, without sacri- 
ficing essentials, put into a small, 
awe read volume the vital ma- 
terial of cumbersome treatises, 


I2mo. 166 pp. 80 cents wet; 
86 cents by mail. 


Order from your bookseller or the publishers 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


25 Beacon Street 


same purpose is given in a little volume 
called Parsijfal, put forth by Richard G. 
Badger. It gives the German text of the 
pianoforte score arranged by Joseph Rubin- 
stein for Schott, the official Wagner pub- 
lisher. This is printed on the left-hand 
side of the page, while opposite it is its Eng- 


lish equivalent, following the German line 
by line. The English version is not to be 
commended. (50 cents.) 


The Magazines. 


Mr. Thomas B. Mosher’s Bzbelot for De- 
cember is an excellent number. It is made 
up of Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘Strayed Reveller’”’ 
and a selection of his major lyrics. The two 
parts will appeal to persons of quite different 
minds. ‘The ‘‘Strayed Reveller’’ makes good 
its title in a double sense, for it is a lovely 
bit of paganism gone some centuries astray. 
Yet why so, as if paganism were not eternal 
in the heart of man? To Mr. Mosher the 
poem with all its metrical imperfections 
stands at the head of Arnold’s lyrical per- 
formance. We must confess this judgment 
gives us pause. The other lyrics are the 
most conspicuous of Arnold’s reflective 
poems. Here are ‘‘Morality,’’ ‘‘ Dover 
Beach,” “‘A Summer Night,” ‘“‘The Buried 
Life,’ “The Future.” If Arnold had writ- 
ten only these, his place among the greatest 
poets would be secure. They are Words- 
worthian certainly; but they are so with a 
difference, with a keener intellectual force 
than Wordsworth ever knew, and with a 
more penetrating human note. 


The December number of the Century is 
a fair indication of what the plans of the 
magazine are for the coming months. Am- 
bassador White’s reminiscence of his mission 
to Germany from 1897 to 1902 will prove 
to be a most notable series of memories. 
Illustrated papers will tell the 
America’s great inventions, described by 
their inventors. George Westinghouse will 
write of the air-brake, Charles F. Brush will 


story of | 


Boston, Massachusetts 


write of the are light, and Nikola Tesla of 
the transmission of power. This is to be a 
great fiction year with serial novels by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, by Mrs. Alice Hegan Rice, 
the author of Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch, and Kate Douglas Wiggin, who has 
chosen the promising title ‘‘Rose o’ the 
River.” An interesting list of short story 
writers includes the names of Rudyard 
Kipling, Anthony Hope, Jack London, Booth 
Tarkington, and many others of equal weight. 
Important side lights on the Eastern ques- 
tion will be thrown by articles bearing upon 
the Japanese War, and appearing from time 
to time. Another feature of the year will 
be a series of papers telling of historic homes 
in France, with illustrations. The Century 
makes a specialty of superb color work, and 
promises the finest pictures ever seen in a 
magazine during the coming year, Yearly 
subscription is $4. 


Books Received. 


From Houghton, Mifflin &Co., Boston. 
Judith of Bethulia. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. $1 net. 
From The Boston Portana Seamen’s Aid Society, Boston. 
Life of Father Taylor. $1.50. 
From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Leading Events of Maryland History. By J. Montgom- 


ery Gambriil. ; 
Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea. By Philip Schuyler 
Allen. 60 cents. 


From L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 


The Little Colonel. By Annie Fellows Johnston. $1.25. 
The Calendar of Omar Khayyam, 75 cents, 
The *‘ Sov’rane Herb” and The Smoker's Year. 75 cents. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
roe Songs. For High Voice. By Franz Schubert. 
1.50. 
From A.C. Armstrong & Son, New York. 
The Apostles of Our Lord. ByJ.G.Greenhough. $1.50. 
Sepa nox: His Ideas and Ideals. By James Stalker. 
1 net. 
From Funk & Wagznalls Co., New York. 
The Buccaneers. cy Heures. Hyde. $1.20 net. 

My Fifteen Lost Years. y Mrs. Florence Elizabeth 
Maybrick. $1.20 net. 
The Measure of a Man. 

$1.20 net. 

From the Government Print in, 
Eighteenth Annual Report of the 

1903. 

From Mauro & Wilson, Burlington, lowa. 

Words of Life for 1905. Selected by William Salter. 
From The Friend’s General Conference, Toronto, Can. 
Proceedings. 


By Charles Brodie Patterson. 


Office, Washington. 
ommissioner of Labor, 


SERMONS OF REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND, 
Send a-cent stamp for sample copy to D. J. Howszit, 
so Czar St., Toronto, Can. 
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The Dome. 
The Shepherd in Winter. 


The brief light wanes, and the wind rises cold, 
The chill, gray mist comes circling high and 
higher ; 
In the still shelter of the mountain fold 
The lonely shepherd lights his evening fire. 


But, though he hears not human speech or cry, 
And though no welcome hand the door unbars, 
He sits in old and loved society — 
Silence and sleep and the kind host of stars. 
—Emily Taylor, in Littell’s Living Age. 


For the Christian Register. 


Little Old-time Sunday. 


BY CAROLINE STETSON ALLEN. 


Once upon a time all the Day children 
(it was a large family with stacks of rela- 
tions) met and had a party. They came 
together in a great, spreading twelve-roomed 
house, which had been built so long ago 
and had lasted so very many years that 
every one had a most comfortable feeling 
about it. “It has stood all this time, so 
it surely will keep on standing,” said they. 
“And, even if it doesn’t, it’s so old that 
it’s no matter!’ So the children were al- 
lowed to jump about, play ball against the 
walls, slide down the banisters, and shout 
at the tops of their voices. 

Only a few of the rooms were quiet ones. 
The August room, as it was called, was one 
of these. Somehow, on first entering it, 
one began to feel sleepy. The furnishings 
were of soft but rather faded green, a tall 
clock ticked drowsily in one corner, a bowl 
of water-lilies scented the air, and on com- 
ing in one made a bee-line for one of the 
many lounges and easy-chairs. In the 
August room were staéks of charming story- 
books,—‘‘Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- 
land,” ‘‘The Well-bred Doll,’ ‘‘Sandford 
and Merton,” “‘Robinson Crusoe,” ‘Little 
Susy’s Six Servants,” ‘Mrs. Overtheway’s 
Remembrances,” ‘‘Hans Brinker,’ and, oh, 
ever so many more! This room was so 
different from all the others,—from the 
December one, for instance, where all was 
life and motion, often a molasses candy pull 
going on, and the generous round tables 
covered with bright silks, moroccos, card- 
board, paste,—in short, all sorts of desira- 
ble materials for making Christmas pres- 
ents. 

Well, as I said, the Days came together 
in this fine old house for their party; and, 
when it was all over; little May Day clam- 
bered up into her mother’s lap and told 
her all about it. Mrs. Day was immensely 
interested, and, that she might not lose a 
single word, even laid aside the yellow and 
white tissue paper basket she was weaving. 

‘Who were there, dearie?”’ she asked. 

“OQ mother, so many I can’t remember 
half their names. There was New Years. 
They say she is fond of parties and especially 
of making calls. She had a bright, glad 
face, and made us all feel good and want 
to play fair. Lots of the girls told me they 
found themselves making resolves the min- 
ute shecame in the room,”’ 
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“Which room were you in?” 

“Well, it happened to be the January 
room on the top floor when she came; but 
it was pretty cold up there, and we soon 
went into the February one, to see if ’twould 
be any warmer there. It wasn’t much; but 
Cousin Valentine was in there, sitting in 
the middle of the room, and he jumped and 
warmed us up, chasing us around and trying 
to kiss us. He gave me this sprig of pussy- 
willow. See! the pussies on it are most 
out.” 

And so little May chattered away to her 
mother, telling of one or another boy or 
girl. 

“Was Thanksgiving there?” 

“Yes, and not a mite greedy this year. 
We pulled the wish-bone together. He 
brought a big box of goodies,—turkey, and 
mince pies and nuts and raisins and oranges. 
He divided them around, and we did have 
such a feast! 

“There was one girl there I didn’t exactly 
like. She carried ’round a pile of school- 
books, and kept talking about Arithmetic 
and Geography, and said we’d made a mis- 
take about the party, and that it was the 
day for school to begin.”’ 

“But I hope, darling, you were all kind 
and pleasant with one another.” 

May hesitated and fingered a piece of 
her frock: a pretty frock it was, of dimity,— 
little nosegays of arbutus on a background 
of light green. 

“There was a dreadful time when we were 
playing blind-man’s-buff in the July room, 
and Fourth of July and Sunday came to- 
gether and knocked each other flat. I don’t 
know why, exactly, but the children all 
said it was the worst thing that could hap- 
pen, and most of them cried. I guess it 
was because Fourth of July is such a favorite. 
He’s noisiest of all, to be sure, and upsets 
us; and he has the funniest round red face! 
But you see, mother, he’s so jolly! We call 
him the Glorious Fourth. We like him 
almost best of any of the Day cousins,— 
except Christmas of course. Christmas is 
as sweet-tempered as—as—as you are, 
mother! She didn’t even get cross when 
her sister Eve took away her fir-tree. She’d 
got all the pop-corn wound on the boughs 
and the candles ready to light when Eve 
said it belonged to her last year, and that 
she was going to have it this year too. 
Didn’t father say once that Eve was the 
one who started all the troubles in the 
world ?”” 

“Father was joking, my blossom, and 
meant somebody else,’ said Mrs. Day, 
smiling, ‘Were any new children at the 
party?” 

“Ves, there were two little Sunday girls. 
One of them I’d seen before, but hadn’t 
really known either of them. When they 
came walking up the path, the children 
saw them from the windows; and I asked, 
‘Who are they?’ The boys and girls all 
gathered about me and spoke very quickly, 
before the little girls should come in the 
front door. 

““They’re the Sundays,’ they said,— 
‘Nowadays Sunday and Little Old-time 


Sunday, One of them you'll like, and the 


‘tiresome one. 
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other you won’t. One’s tiresome, and the 
other’s a dear.’ 

“Td heard of them before, so I felt pretty 
sure that Little Old-time Sunday was the 
They came in and took 
off their hats and jackets. Little Old-time’s 
hat was a small round one of white, with 
a dark blue ribbon around it. I guess Now- 
adays had lost her own hat, and had to 
wear her big sister’s, it was such a mon- 
strous one. It had great red poppies on 
it, and lots and lots of red ribbon. (She 
lent some of it afterward to help trim the 
Christmas tree.) 

“And at first we all thought Nowadays 
Sunday was the nicest. She could dance 
and knew ever so many new funny games. 
And she said she believed in doing what you 
please all the time. She could say such 
bright things, and kept us laughing so! 

“But, though at first we were having the 
splendidest time ever was, by and by we 
felt tired and wanted to stop playing awhile. 
But Nowadays Sunday said it was stupid 
to sit still, and made us keep on with ping- 
pong. And then, mother, little Old-time 
Sunday came and took my hand, and led 
me out into the garden where it was cool 
and still. 

“We sat under an old apple-tree that 
was pink and white with blossoms. At 
first we didn’t talk, and it seemed to me 
nothing had ever been so good as that 
quiet; for you see, mother, we’d played so 
hard, so many ,of us Days together! And, 
when Little Old-time Sunday did speak, 
her voice was so sweet and gentle it was 
only another kind of quietness. She had 
a blue-covered ‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’ We 
read together. And there were pictures 
in it of all kinds of people,—Christian, Ob- 
stinate, Pliable, the Interpreter, and lots 
of others. 

“Then we walked along the road and 
picked some hepaticas and innocents,—here 
they are, mother, I saved them for you,— 
and, when we got back to the other Days, 
I felt all rested, and not a bit rumpled up 
and cross as I had before. And, O mother, 
IT don’t know what the others think, but / 
love Little Old-time Sunday!” 


Edna’s Surprises. 


‘“‘Here’s a little girl who has never seen an 
ear of pop-corn in her life,’’ said Aunt Mary, 
“and she has never seen even a single kernel 
pop! Think of it!” 

“Too bad! Why not?’ came from Carl 
and Sue, who looked pityingly at the little 
English cousin. 

“Why not?’ answered their mother. 
“Because they do not raise pop-corn in 
England. Don’t you think it would be a 
good plan for us to see this very night how 
many pop-corn surprises we can give her?” 

“One, two, three, four! I can think of 
four!” cried Sue. 

It proved to be a sharp night, and Carl 
built a splendid fire in the fireplace right 
after supper. By the time they were ready 


for Edna’s surprise party, as Carl called it, 
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there was a big bed of- plowiitg coals to rake | two, pop-eorn in milk; three, pop-corn balls; 


‘out on the hearth. 

“Quick, the people must come to the party 
right off!” called Carl. ‘‘The coals are just 
right.” 

So the people came hurrying to the sit- 
ting-room, Sue came bringing a box of full 
corn already shelled. 

“This is the corn that was put in the 
ground,” she chanted,—‘only you know 
it isn’t,’ she added. “It was some like it, 
and this is what we are going to pop.” 

“This is the stalk that grew from the corn 
that was planted!’ said Uncle Frank, actu- 
ally bringing in a corn-stalk and standing 
it in a corner of the room. 

“And these are the ears that grew on the 
stalks,” said Carl, bringing in a bunch of 
ears that he called a trace. 

“Do they grow like that?’ asked Edna 
in wonderment, as she looked at the stalk, 
then at the trace. 

“Show Edna how you fixed the trace, 
Carl,’”’ said his father. 

Carl took three ears from his father’s 
stalk, turned all the husks back from the ears, 
and braided together the husks from the three 
ears. ‘See, I could keep braiding in husks 
of other ears, and could keep braiding in, until 
the bunch of ears was as big as I wanted 
it. Then we hang the trace on a nail to 
keep the corn from the mice,’’ he added 
as he put down the trace and took up the 
box of shelled corn. 

“Here is the popper!’ said Sue, passing 
the long-handled covered wire box that 
Aunt Mary had brought in and had not said 
a word about. 

Carl lifted the cover, poured in a cupful 
or more of corn, and, when the coals were 
drawn forward on the big brick hearth, 
began to hold the popper over the coals and 
to shake it gently. 

Aunt. Mary went out and brought in a big 
ten-quart milk-pan. 

“What for?’ thought the little English 
girl, “And salt and butter! Perhaps I 
can eat two or three kernels if they are salted, 
but—ugh!—think of all of us together eat- 
ing a panful!”’ 

Then, as she looked at the popper, pop! 
a little kernel flew to the cover and fell back 
again, a beautiful soft, snowy-white puff- 
ball. 

“What’’—but she did not finish the ques- 
tion because pop! pop! pop! pop! poppity! 
pop! pop! pouf! pouf! pou-pou-pou! pouf! 
went the kernels, the sound growing softer 
and softer as the popper filled and the newly 
popped corn fell back on a soft white bed. 

Carl drew the corn away from the coals, 


and, lifting the cover, poured the fluffy- | 


looking kernels into the big pan. It actu- 
ally covered the bottom of the pan. Aunt 
Mary then dropped melted butter on the 
hot corn and sprinkled salt over it. 

“Fat, do eat!’ urged Sue. Edna needed 
no second invitation. 

“Wish I could eat the smell too,’’ she 
said as she munched her first-mouthful. 

When two great pans were filled, Aunt 
Mary said, “Enough for to-night. What. 
are your other surprises?” 


“Let me see,’’ said Sue, counting off on | idea. 


| 


four, corn cakes. Four things. That’s all.’ 

“Enough, I should think,” laughed Edna. 

“Ves,” agreed Aunt Mary, “let us wait 
about making the corn balls and the corn 
cakes until to-morrow morning. If you 
want the pop-corn in milk to-night—well, 
I am willing. Just a little, if you'll prom- 
ise you won’t dream.”’ 

“Oh, we’ll promise big double promises,” 
said Edna, squeezing her aunt’s hand. 
“But please do tell me first what makes 
the corn pop.” 

“Oh, dear me! ask somebody else—ask 
your uncle.”’ 

“Uncle Frank,” said Edna, in a coaxing 
voice, ‘what does make the corn pop?” 

“The heat,’ answered her uncle, his eyes 
twinkling. 

“YV-e-e-s, but it doesn’t make everything 
pop,” answered Edna. ‘‘When peas are 
very hot, they just hop. Why does it make 
the corn pop?” 

“You want to be real scientific, do you? 
Well, the true reason is just this. There 
is an oil all through the inside of the kernel 
that is changed into a gas when the kernel 
becomes very hot. You know what a gas 
is, don’t you?” 

Edna nodded. 

“Well, the gas takes up more room than 
the oil, and pop! it puffs the inside into 
the white mass you have seen, and splits 
the tough kernel cover with force enough 


to turn the whole kernel inside out. Is it 
plain ?”’ 
“TY think so,’ replied Edna. ‘But it’s 


very surprising,’ she added thoughtfully. 
“T don’t believe there is anything I can 
carry back to England that the other girls 
will like any better than pop-corn. I'll fill 
my trunk with it,—my clothes will be worn 
out by that time, and perhaps mamma will 
have some room in one of her trunks,—and 
papa, I know, will carry the popper for me.’’— 
Gertrude L. Stone, in Sunday School Times. 


Queer Almanacs. 


The boundary-riders of the great Aus- 
tralian sheep ranches have each a district 
to look after, in which one must keep the 
wire fences in repair and see that the sheep 
come to no harm. It is a hard and lonely 
life, living, as each boundary-rider does, 
quite alone in the wilderness. 

A writer tells of some of the curious ways 
in which these solitary men keep count of 
the days. } 

One old man, who had lived in the back 
country for thirty years, used two jam tins 
and seven pebbles. One tin was marked 
“This week,’ and the other, ‘‘Last week.” 
On Monday morning he would take a peb- 
ble from “Last week’’ and drop it into 
“This week,” and one every subsequent 


| morning, till ‘“This week had swallowed” 


the seven. They were returned to “Last 


| week,” and the old fellow knew that another 


Sunday had passed. 

Another man had tried and failed with 
several plans. At last he hit on a new 
He made a big damper (cake of flour 


her fingers: “‘one, hot buttered pop-corn;; and water) on Sunday night, and marked 
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it into seven. sections, each section being 
a day’s allowance, so that every time he 
picked up the damper the grooves would 
remind him of the day. Unfortunately, 
one Tuesday there came a visitor with a 
ravenous appetite.. The host stinted himself 
that the hungry one might be satisfied with 
the day’s section. But he wasn’t. With 
anxious eyes the host saw the knife clear- 
ing the boundary-line, and the hungry man 
ruthlessly carving into his almanac. At 
last he could stand it no longer. 

“Stop! stop!” he cried as he grabbed the 
damper and glared at it. 

“There,” he said, ‘‘you’ve eaten Toosday 
and Wednesday, and now yer wanter slice 
the best o’ the mornin’ off o’ Thursday; 
an’ I won’t know the day of the week.” 


The Dog Laughed. 


The proprietor of a Third Avenue Store 
owns a little black kitten that cultivates a 
habit of squatting on its haunches, like a bear 
or a kangaroo, and then sparring with its 
forepaws, as if it had taken lessons from a 
pugilist. 

A gentleman took into the store the other 
evening an enormous black dog, half New- 
foundland, half collie, fat, good-natured, and 
intelligent. The tiny black kitten, instead 
of bolting at once for shelter, retreated a 
few paces, sat erect on its hind legs, and 
“put its fists” in an attitude of defiance. 
The contrast in size between the two was 
intensely amusing. It reminded one of 
Jack the Giant Killer preparing to demolish 
a giant, 

Slowly, and without a sign of excitability, 
the huge dog walked as far as his chain would 
allow him, and gazed intently at the kitten 
and its odd posture. Then, as the comi- 
cality of the situation struck him, he turned 
his head and shoulders around to the spec- 
tators, and if animal ever laughed in the 
world that dog assuredly did so then and 
there, He neither barked nor growled, but 
indulged in a low chuckle, while eyes and 
mouth beamed with merriment.—New York 
Telegram, 


Mrs. P. asked her little daughter, upon 
her return from church, for the text, and 
was surprised to find that the little girl didn’t 
know what she meant. ‘‘Why, my dear, 
didn’t you hear the minister say, ‘Lazarus, 
come forth’”? ‘‘Oh,” was the reply, “ Yes, 
I heard him say that; but I didn’t see him 


come!” 


ATHLETES 


TO KEEP IN GOOD TRIM 
MUST LOOK WELL TO THE 
CONDITION OF THE SKIN, 
TO THIS END THE BATH 
SHOULD BE TAKEN WITH 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


All Grocers and Druggists 
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In the Southland. 


Among North Carolinians, and especially 
those whose homes are in Carteret and Ons- 
low Counties in the north-east part of the 
State bordering on the Atlantic Ocean, 
Saturday and Sunday, November 19 and 
20, just past, will long be remembered as 
days whereon they heard something more 
of Unitarian Christianity, or ‘‘liberal preach- 
ing,” as the Carolinians call it, than they 
had ever heard before. 

True, it was not the dawn of a new era, 
in the general acceptation of that term, be- 
cause for several years past the many 
thoughtful and intelligent men and women 
dwelling in the above-named counties, with 
Pender County adjoining, have been read- 
ing Unitarian books, listening to “liberal 
preaching,” and building Unitarian churches 
in neighborhoods and settlements, away 
from the “‘madding crowd’s ignoble strife”; 
deep in the recesses of pine forests, on tur- 
pentine farms, and in fishing villages along 
the coast, while in those localities where the 
liberal movement has not yet had time to 
crystallize itself into a church edifice, regu- 
lar worship is held in ‘‘brush shelters,’— 
simplest, most primitive, yet, withal, most 
beautiful temples of the living God ever 
raised by man and dedicated to the worship 
of the Great Supreme and the ‘highest ser- 
vice of humanity. 

On the above days, however, these re- 
mote and comparatively unknown places 
were visited by Rev. C. E. St. John, secre- 
tary of the American Unitarian Association, 
who, after attending the recent conference 
in Baltimore, Md., continued his missionary 
tour into this State, primarily to rededicate 
a church edifice recently acquired from the 
Methodist Conference by the Women’s Alli- 
ance, and henceforth to be known as the 
Swansboro Unitarian Chapel, and to visit 
the pretty little chapel in the forest at White 
Oak, and the brush shelter on Bear Creek 
along Bogue Sound. 

Nor will pleasant and helpful reminis- 
cences of those three meetings he conducted 
long linger in the memories of North Caro- 
linians alone; for there were friends from the 
North present who enjoyed the services 
quite as much as the natives, and who will 
recall those two days as among the most 
delightful experiences of their lives. 

That the Unitarian brethren everywhere, 
and the members of the Women’s Alliance 
in particular, may learn a little of what they 
are assisting their co-religionists, and many 
others in this part of the country who are 
yearning and striving to free themselves 
from the incubus of the most rigid and nar- 
row types of orthodox belief, to accomplish, 
some account of Mr. St. John’s visit cannot 
fail of interest, though an adequate descrip- 
tion of all that was said and done, together 
with the uniqueness of the occasion, is 
utterly impossible. Suffice it to say, there- 
fore, that on Friday evening, November 18, 
after leaving the railroad at Maysville, 
and a drive of eighteen miles through the 
pine forests on a brilliant but frosty 
moonlight night, Mr. St. John reached 
Swansboro, where a large group of friends 
were waiting to bid him welcome and as- 
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sist him to thaw out before a huge fire of 
pine logs. : 

On the morrow, after everybody’s anxiety 
had been allayed by the safe arrival of a 
long and eagerly expected organ from Bos- 
ton, which had been rushed along aboard 
a very, very small freight steamer from 
Newbern, nearly one hundred miles distant, 
a small naphtha launch was in waiting to 
take a party of about six up Queen’s Creek 
where, at an opening in the woods, a capa- 
cious farm wagon, to which was hitched a 
splendid pair of mules, was in waiting. A 
four miles’ ride through cotton and corn 
fields and through the forest, landed us at 
the home of a well-to-do farmer whose good 
wife and three stalwart daughters had a 
smoking hot and appetizing dinner ready, 
to which ample justice was done. Of course 
it was a gala day for that hospitable family, 
and several photographs were taken to be 
preserved as mementos of the visit. 

As service had been announced for three 
o'clock that sunny afternoon in the brush shel- 
ter on Bear Creek, a mile away, in the depths 
of the woods, the mules were again hitched 
up, and it was not long ere we were shaking 
hands with the members of a most interest- 
ing congregation, composed of farmers and 
their wives and children, lumbermen and 
sportsmen, many of whom had ceased work 
and hunting, though they had their axes, 
dogs, and guns along, and had come to the 
‘‘preaching.”’ 

As the sun streamed in through the pine 
boughs which formed the roof of the brush 
shelter supported on about a dozen bare 
poles onto the thoughtful, intelligent faces 
of that attentive audience, some of whom 
squatted on the ground covered with pine 
needles, while others sat on a few rough 
boards, surely it was a sight not soon to be 
erased from the memories of those Northern 
visitors. 

At the close of that unique service a snap- 
shot was taken of the entire gathering, it 
may be for future use in the North, where it 
is safe to believe there are not brush shelter 
services being held just at this season of the 
year. 

During our absence at Bear Creek, the 
ladies of the Swanboro congregation were 
busy decorating the church with evergreens 
and wild flowers, of which there is an abun- 
dance everywhere, notwithstanding the cool 
nights, the cottage gardens being still re- 
splendent with roses, violets, chrysanthe- 
mums, etc., in full bloom. The men, mean- 
while, were getting the organ from the steam- 
boat landing and placing it in position in the 
church. The dedication service had been 
announced for eleven o’clock; but, Sunday 
morning having dawned bright and warm, 
quite a large contingent of friends were 
looked for from up White Oak River, and 
so the service was held until their arrival by 
sail-boat and steam launch. Nor was there 
any doubt about their coming; for from the 
steps in front of the church which crowns 
the summit of a hil] overlooking the village, 
the river, and sound, the flotilla of boats 
could be seen coming down the river soon 
after they left their point of embarkation 
some miles away. Neither were these good 
people who thus came by water from cottage 
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and farm the only ones eagez to be present 
at the dedication and hear “‘the preacher 
from Boston”; for, as indication of the 
eagerness of some North Carolinians to hear 
the Unitarian gospel, there were those pres- 
ent at the service who had driven over 
sixty-five miles from home, over the heaviest 
kind of loose, deep, sandy roads, and drove 
all that distance back again on the Monday 
and Tuesday following. The interest of the 
people in the service was so great that one 
was almost inclined to think the good people 
all through that countryside had been ex- 
pecting to meet and listen to the author of 
the Fourth Gospel or the Seer of Patmos, 
who gave the world the wonderful book of 
Revelation. 

During the interval of waiting for the ar- 
rival of the friends by water, the Sabbath 
school was in session, and so noteworthy 
was one feature of that school and the work 
done therein Sunday after Sunday that it 
is indelibly impressed on the mind of those 
visitors from the North, and must be here 
recorded for the benefit of the Unitarian 
brethren everywhere, and particularly the 
business men of our large towns and cities 
who, by way of excuse for or explanation of 
the reason why they do not take an active 
part in teaching in our Sabbath schools, urge 
that they are so pressed with business and 
so tired at the end of every week that they 
have neither time, energy, nor disposition 
to help others on Sunday. 

The teaching staff in the Swansboro Sab- 
bath school consists of three of the finest 
types of workingmen one could find. The 
superintendent was formerly a sea captain, 
and visited many parts of the world. He 
has commanded ships sailing in and out of 
Boston harbor, but now has a fishing crew 
and fishes in White Oak River and Bogue 
Sound for the Northern markets. One of 
the three runs a small sailing freight boat, 
which makes a weekly trip between Swans- 
boro and Newbern, nearly one hundred miles 
off to the north-east, while the third is in 
charge of a large general store, or ‘‘commis- 
sary,” belonging to a lumber mill in the 
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village. He also has to keep the entire ac- 
counts of the lumber and saw mill. The 
latter leaves his home soon after six o’clock 
every morning, does not return until after 
eight in the evening every day in the week, 
while the two sea-faring men, having to fol- 
low their calling with the wind and tide, get 
home when they can, but are rarely absent 
from their Sabbath school. It certainly was 
an inspiring sight to see those three splendid 
fellows, all having families of their own, 
teaching classes of little children from about 
five years of age, to learn the’ alphabet, or 
with somewhat older pupils studying the 
primary lessons published by the Sunday 
School Association. Surely, such men are 
entitled to have their names enrolled as 
“noblemen”?! 

As evidence of the friendly feeling which 
exists among the churches in these parts it 
may be stated that, as soon as the Methodist 
Sunday-school “‘let out’? that morning, the 
organist and entire choir came direct to the 
Unitarian church and furnished both music 
and singing for the dedication service. 

Throughout it was a most impressive occa- 
sion, and the preacher’s sermon, in which he 
presented and discussed the fundamental 
principles of our Unitarian faith, in such 
manner as to be understood and appreciated 
by every person present, cannot fail to set 
these interesting people reading and thinking 
more earnestly than ever. 

Immediately after dinner a party of about 
thirty persons started up White Oak River 
in a steam launch and a sail-boat called a 
“sharpie,” for the evening service in the 
moonlit woods. After landing in a lonely 
bay, there was a long but delightful walk 
through the pine forest, where in the cosey 
little church, embowered in gigantic pines, 
a large congregation had assembled from far 
and near, most of them ‘stalwart young 
farmers nearly and over six feet in height, 
with young wives and sweethearts, all splen- 
did specimens of young womanhood, there 
being likewise many middle-aged and elderly 
couples. It was a picturesque sight to see 
all sorts of animals and vehicles hitched to 
the trees surrounding the church, for all the 
people had come considerable distances, some 
afoot, some on horseback, some astride of 
mules, and not a few in ox-carts or wagons. 
Young boys of twelve and fourteen years 
of age had walked between four and five 
miles to the “preaching,” and, to save their 
foot-wear, were barefooted, not minding one 
whit the rough travelling through the woods. 

Here at White Oak Chapel ‘“‘the preacher 
from Boston”’ had a large and most intensely 
earnest congregation, and I doubt if he ever 
recalls any more interesting services in the 
fine churches of Northern or Western cities 
than those he had to listen to him as he 
eloquently expounded the gospel of Uni- 
tarianism. The heartiness of the general 


hand-shaking which followed every meeting | 
exhibit possible. 


and the sincere expression of thanks bore 
eloquent testimony to the impression made 
upon the minds of the people. 

A walk back through the woods to the 
river where a steam launch was awaiting 
for the return trip to Swansboro, some hand- 
shaking on the bluff with the preacher and 
a Jady who had been a travelling companion 
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through this Southern diocese with its newly 
appointed temporary bishop, but who was 
to leave on the morrow for Charleston, S.C., 
for the Southern Conference, then away went 
the launch sputtering all the way down to 
Swansboro with the writer aboard whose mis- 
sion it now is to take up and carry forward 
among this interesting group of six churches 
the liberal faith known as Unitarianism. 
W.S. Key. 


Swansporo, N.C. 


Chicago Letter. 


The transformation of the Western Uni- 
tarian rooms in this city is cause enough, 
though it stood alone as a news item, for a 
letter from even a very busy man. Those 
who have long been familiar with the head- 
quarters will think that they have entered 
the wrong place when they visit it now. 
The women of the Associate Alliance of Chi- 
cago were interested in the work of reno- 
vating these rooms by Mr. Hawley’s repre- 
sentation before them of the ill condition of 
all the furnishings. With the promptness 
that characterizes the action of this body of 
women the work was taken up, and, with 
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floors varnished, walls calcimined, and new 
furniture and rugs, the headquarters is a 
transformed place. This is of interest to 
all of the Unitarians of the Middle West and 
also to those who hail from the East or West 
and visit the rooms in Chicago while passing 
through. One of the purposes of these 
rooms is that they may be a social as well 
as a business centre of Western Unitarian- 
ism, and to this end the friends who live in 
Chicago and elsewhere are urged to make 
use of them. 

The Third Church has called Mr. Fred 
Alban Weil, who graduated in June from 
the Meadville Theological School to become 
its minister. Mr. Weil is to be ordained 
and installed Sunday evening, December 
11. The sermon is to be preached by Presi- 
dent F. C. Southworth, who is also to make 
the prayer of ordination. The following 
ministers are to assist: E. C. Smith, August 
Dellgren, Parker Stockdale, W. H. Pulsford, 
J. Vila Blake, Fred V. Hawley, and W. M. 
Backus. Mr. Weil has made many friends 
in Chicago by his fine personality and genial 
manner. It is hoped by the friends of the 
church that the successful, happy months of 
early acquaintance between minister and 
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people may be forerunners of many years 
of union. 

‘The Church of the Messiah and the Third 
Church have each held very successful ba- 
zaars this month. Unity Church is to hold 
an Easter sale this year instead of its usual 
Christmas bazaar. A very successful social 
was given by Unity Church Tuesday even- 
ing, December 6, at Martine’s Hall. The 
attendance was larger and the interest more 
evident than at any similar event for many 
years. 

The report of the Committee on New Amer- 
icans is more interesting to Chicago Unita- 
rians than to those of any other city from 
the fact that the people discussed colonize 
here. In passing along a Chicago street, one 
suddenly passes from Poland to Italy or 
from Hungary to Greece. The way that 
this passage of the border lines of these set- 
tlements is known is by the change of names 
upon the store windows. It is said that 
there are more people of several European 
countries in Chicago than there are in any 
of the cities of their native lands. To see 
foreign peoples with their customs and 
manners one does not have to travel far if 
he lives in Chicago, and, as the ways of these 
peoples are brought to America, so are their 
modes of thinking. Vast masses of hu- 
manity are in our midst whose point of view 
and manner of thought is utterly foreign to 
us and our institutions. ‘The public schools 
educate the children of these people so that 
their intelligence is trained and they receive 
a knowledge of American institutions and 
ideals; but their theological education does 
not keep pace with their political emanci- 
pation because it is controlled by Old-World 
priests and preachers. Again there is a 
number, much larger than commonly sup- 
posed, among all of these nationalities who 
are in open revolt against the domination 
of the priest and preacher. These people 
think, but so far their thoughts have run 
riot and their liberty led into excess. The 
more thoughtful among these free thinkers 
regret the iconclastic attitude of their fellows 
and believe that it is possible for them to 
be brought to a new conception of religion 
that shall make them reverent and sober. 
No Unitarian can look upon the situation 
as it exists here without seeing a duty to 
perform in bringing our rational religion to 
these people that it may rescue them to 
higher things, and at the same time he sees 
the great opportunity for spreading our 
gospel. 

Mr. John Fretwell, during his visit to 
Chicago, again brought to our attention, 
through his interest in the Hungarians, the 
great field that exists for our labors among 
the free-thinking New Americans who have 
won their liberty from theological oppres- 
sion, but not found as yet the freedom of 
those who know the truth. If these had a 
positive gospel to present, they could break 
the solid phalanx that opposes them in the 
bound, yet reverent, followers of priests and 
preachers who rule with medieval sway. 

Speaking of New Americans makes one 
think of the Oldest Americans, the red men. 
There is a need existing in our treatment of 
them that demands the self-sacrifice of some 
great soul to meet. The government under- 
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takes the education of Indian children; but 
when they have learned a trade, in seclusion 
from the world, they are turned out to meet 
its blasts without protection. What is 
needed is that under some agency, employ- 
ment should be found for them. As it is, 
they cannot turn their trades to profit; for 
they do not know how to secure employ- 
ment and have no capital to start an inde- 
pendent business nor knowledge of the world 


enough to undertake it successfully. The | 


result of this is that the graduates even of 
these schools and almost all who take par- 
tial courses sink back into the condition of 
the ‘blanket Indian.” ‘This is a great shame 
and a crying evil! The fault lies in the ex- 
treme individuality of our institutions. The 
remedy seems unlikely to come of govern- 
ment initiative, but will probably be found 
by some person whose devotion will equal 
the need. 

The Western Conference is interested just 
now in the proposed publication of a monthly 
news letter. This has long been felt by the 
secretaries of the Western Conference to be 
necessary to the efficiency of their work, as 
there has been no way whereby the common 
interests and purposes of the churches could 
be communicated. The only way whereby 
the cause of Unitarianism can prosper in 
the West is by creating a sense of union in 
devotion to the principles for which our 
churches individually stand, and this paper 
is to be published in the interest of such 
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unions, Besides being a new letter, this 
paper is to contain a directory of the churches, 
alliances, and isolated Unitarians within the 
bounds of the Western Conference. It is 
to be hoped that each church in the whole 
conference will feel such an interest in this 
project as to insure its success. W. M. B. 


Rev. Thomas Dawes. 


The death of Rev. Thomas Dawes occurred 
November 25 in Brewster. He was for many 
years pastor of the First Church in that town. 
He was born on March 11, 1818, in Baltimore, 
where his father was engaged in business, 
but later the family returned to Boston. He 
attended the Chauncy and Boston Latin 
schools, and graduated at Harvard College 
in the class of 1839. After leaving the 
divinity school, he was first settled in Fair- 
haven, and later in Nantucket and South 
Boston, whence he was called to the First 
Church in Brewster 

There he passed the remainder of his life, 
devoted to his parish and beloved by all 
with whom he was associated. A true Chris- 
tian life he lived, and his influence for good 
has been far-reaching. As has been said 
lately, by one who knew him, ‘‘There is no 
part of this world but there may be found 
in it men and women who are grateful to 
him,” and his memory will be long cher- 
ished by many Joving friends, who will feel 
deeply their loss. 
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Mr. Dawes leaves no family. His wife, 
who was Lydia Ames Sawin of Fairhaven, 
died several years ago. He is survived by 
two sisters,—Mrs. George Minot of this city 
and Mrs. Chauncy P. Judd of Boston. 

The funeral services were held on Sunday 
at the Unitarian church, Brewster, at one 
o'clock, Services were held on Monday, at 
2 P.M., at the residence of George Minot, 38 
Concord Avenue. Rev. Dr. S. M. Crothers 
of the First Church, Unitarian, and Rev. 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale of Boston officiated. 
The burial was at Forest Hills‘Cemetery. 


Christmas in the Southland. 


For a number of years past it has been 
my privilege and pleasure to assist in pack- 
ing and shipping innumerable gifts and pres- 
ents made by generous-hearted friends all 
over the country in response to appeals made 
in behalf of poor folk, both old and young, 
who were unable to provide themselves with 
ways and means for enjoying the festive 
Christmas tide. This year matters are so 
changed that I find myself far removed from 
Boston and in a position to assume the role 
of an appealer for, rather than a packer and 
shipper of, presents or Christmas gifts. 
Down here in North Carolina, where I have 
present charge of six small churches and 
preaching stations, there are many very poor 
people whose incomes are on a most limited 
seale, yet they are both intelligent and al- 
most overpoweringly hospitable. As in the 
North, East, and West, they anticipate the 
advent of Christmas with much pleasure, 
the children especially so. During my brief 
residence in their midst, I have learned to 
know that many of the latter are seriously 
wondering if the new preacher from Boston 
is in any way acquainted with Santa Claus; 
and, if he is, then will he dare remind the 
dear old man, who fills so many hearts with 
joy on his annual trip round the world, that 
the children in Pender, Onslow, and Carteret 
Counties, North Carolina, have in past years 
not only heard of him, but even received 
presents from him on their Christmas trees, 
and that they are hoping he will not forget 
them the coming Christmas. In order not 
to appear indifferent or unconcerned about 
these juvenile wonderings and hopes, or to 
lay myself open to a charge of ignorance for 
not knowing and being acquainted with dear 
old Santa Claus, I venture to suggest to 
friends in the North and elsewhere that there 
is a glorious opportunity in this section of 
the country for them to add to their own 
Christmas joy and happiness by rendering 
a little assistance to others less fortunate 
than themselves. Should there be those, 
then,—and I know there are,—who, on read- 
ing this communication, would like to remit 
a little United States currency, to be spent 
to advantage for such a purpose as indicated 
above, such remittances will be gratefully 
received, duly acknowledged, and promptly 
invested. 

As the time is short, any response to this 
appeal should be made promptly and directly, 
and I will promise that, though to visit all 
the six parishes during Christmas week will 
necessitate riding and driving—not always 
in cushioned carriages either—over the heav- 
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iest kind of roads, between two and three 
hundred miles, through pine woods, cotton 
fields, and turpentine groves, that journey 
will be made, the gifts distributed, and all 
the poor dear bairns made happy by a visit 
from Santa Claus or his almoner pro tem. 
W.S. Key. 


Burcaw, PENDER County, N.C. 


The First Church of Salem, Mass. 


The celebration of the two hundred and 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the First Church 
in Salem, Mass., was a notable occasion. 
It was postponed from August to December 
to suit the convenience of all concerned. 

It was held in the church, the fourth edi- 
fice since the organization of the church, 
which stands on a part of the same lot which 
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furnished the site of the first building. Dur- 
ing the past summer, the church has been 
newly decorated in accordance with a strict 
colonial pattern, and presents a very pleas- 
ing and dignified appearance. 

The celebration was in harmony with the 
ancient traditions of the parish. Scripture 
lesson, responsive reading, and singing of 
Psalms, as well as the text of the historical 
discourse by the pastor, Rev. Peter Hair 
Goldsmith, D.D., were all such as have been 
used at every celebration of a similar charac- 
ter in the history of the church. 

It was on Sunday morning, December 4, 
that the Second and North churches, both 
daughters of the First Church, joined in the 
regular morning service of the mother church. 
Rev. Alfred Manchester of the Second Church 
and Rev. George D. Latimer of the North 
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Church brought the greeting of their re- 
spective churches and took part in the order 
of service. There was excellent vocal and 
instrumental music, and the singing by the 
congregation was of a high character. ‘The 
church was full to overflowing, and the con- 
gregation remained with evident interest 
until the close of a service that was nearly 
three hours in length, including a very im- 
pressive communion service administered by 
Dr. Goldsmith, assisted by Rev. Messrs. 
Manchester and Latimer. The “Lecture” 
by Dr. Goldsmith occupied more than an 
hour in delivery and was listened to with the 
closest attention by the entire congregation. 
It showed the deep interest that Dr. Gold- 
smith has taken in the history of this ancient 
church and was a clear and discriminating 
account of the lifeand character of the minis- 
ters who have served the church and of the 
character and influence of the church it- 
self. It was remarkable as a revelation of 
the industry with which a newcomer to the 
denomination has, in the brief period of two 
years, familiarized himself with our tra- 
ditions. 

On the evening of the same day another 
meeting was held in the same place. Many 
were turned away unable to get into the 
church. 

‘The order of service was similar to that of 
the morning. ‘There were three able and 
important addresses as follows: ‘‘The Pil- 
grims,” by Rey. John Cuckson of the First 
Church, Plymouth, Mass.; ‘Our Inheri- 
tance,” by Rev. James Eells of the First 
Church, Boston, Mass.; and ‘‘The Worth of 
Traditions,” by Rev. Eugene R. Shippen of 
the First Church, Dorchester, Mass. 

At this service, in addition to the repre- 
sentatives of the churches above mentioned, 
it was designed to call together all the de- 
scendants of the First Church. ‘To this end 
the Scripture reading was by Rev. DeWitt S. 
Clark, D.D., of the Tabernacle Church, Salem, 
who also gave an address in which he brought 
the cordial greeting of his church. Rev. 
N. Van Der Pyl of the First Church, Marble- 
head, and Rev. H. C. Adams of the First 
Church, Danvers, brought the greetings of 
their ‘respective churches. 

Letters were read bearing the greetings of 
the First Church, Beverly, the South Church, 
Salem, and the Crombie Street Church, 
Salem. 

Like the morning service, that of the even- 
ing was prolonged to twice the length of the 
usual service, but there was no impatience on 
the part of the audience. 

It was agreed by all who attended one or 
both of these impressive services that in 
point of dignity and worth the services would 
rank high among any that were ever held in 
our Commonwealth in the interest of the re- 
ligious life. 


Christmas Cards. 


For a number of years it has been a privi- 
lege and a satisfaction at about this season 
to say to the readers of your paper that I 
shall be very glad to serve as a medium to 
distribute Christmas cards or other Christ- 
mas remembrances among the class of colored 
children in the South who will have little to 
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brighten the holiday season. ‘The response 
to this suggestion in the past has been most 
satisfactory. 
Address as below. ~ 
BooKER T. WASHINGTON, 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 


Channing’s Address on Temperance. 


The Unitarian Temperance Society has 
just issued a new edition of William Ellery 
Channing’s address on Temperance for free 
distribution. The society has other literat- 
ure on the various phases of the temper- 
ance problem which it will gladly send free 
to all who desire it. Address Unitarian 
Temperance Society, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


George W. Fox. 


In June of this year Mr. George W. Fox 
retired from the Sunday-school of the First 
Parish in Dorchester of which he had been 
supetintendent for just thirty years. 

At a fair held by the Sunday-school on 
November 25 a testimonial was presented 
to Mr. Fox by those teachers who had served 
under him during his thirty years’ service 
and by'the scholars at present in the school. 
A silver water pitcher of simple and beautiful 
design was handed to Mr. Fox by Mr. Ship- 
pen. The pitcher was inscribed with Mr. 
Fox’s name and stated in addition that 
teachers and scholars united in the testi- 
monial. ‘The dates 1874-1904 followed, and 
the words “Commemorating faithfulness.” 
The names of those teachers and scholars 
who took part in the testimonial accom- 
panied the gift. 

In making the presentation, Mr. Shippen 
spoke eloquently of Mr. Fox’s devotion to 
the best interests of the school and of the 
affection in which he was held by all scholars 


‘and teachers past and present. 


First Parish in Dorchester Reception. 


The reception tendered to Rey. and Mrs. 
Eugene R. Shippen on Tuesday evening of 
last week, in celebration of the tenth anni- 
versary of Mr. Shippen’s installation as min- 
ister of the First Parish in Dorchester, was 
a notable event, and will long be remembered 
by pastor and people as one of the most en- 
joyable occasions in the history of the old 
church on Meeting-house Hill. 

Several features of the reception, or con- 
nected with it, deserve especial comment, as 
indicating that the interest which the mem- 
bers of a congregation really feel in their 
minister and his work, as well as in the 
society which the church represents, needs 
only a little systematic direction to bring 
out that expression which is so ‘often lack- 
ing, and without which the earnest worker 
in the pulpit often feels sorely discouraged. 

In the first place Mr. Shippen must have 
felt greatly uplifted and heartened by the 
attendance. From eight o’clock till past 
nine the beautiful vestry and adjoining par- 
lor were crowded by a constantly changing 
throng which taxed the capacity of a large 
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corps of ushers to present to the receiving 
party. 

The congratulations were so genuine, the 
satisfaction of the people in their pastor so 
manifest, the enjoyment of the occasion so 
evident and so thorough, that even the 
casual observer, had such a one been pres- 
ent, could not have failed to participate in 
the exhilaration which seemed to possess the 


entire assembly. 


The presence of many ministers of our 
denomination was another noteworthy feat- 
ure, and this statement will naturally lead 
to an explanation of why so many were 
there. It seems that some month or more 
ago a new movement was started in the 
parish which resulted in the organization of 
the whole body of the people who, by at- 
tendance at church services or otherwise, 
indicate their allegiance to this society. 
This organization is entitled ‘‘The Congre- 
gation,’ and the basis upon which it pro- 
poses to work in-developing social relations 
in the parish, as a foundation for greater 
unity of feeling among the people and a 
larger source of inspiration for the minister, 
is the utilization of the homes of the congre- 
gation as the true centres from which the 
social spirit springs. : 

Following this idea, it was planned that 
the members of the Boston Association of 
Ministers and their wives should not only 
be invited to the reception, but should first 
be invited to dine at the homes of such of 
the congregation as desired to entertain 
them, their entertainers then escorting them 
to the reception and there acting as their 
hosts again in introducing them to other 
members of the congregation. 

The plan proved to be a most happy one 
in every respect. The privilege of enter- 
taining the visitors was so eagerly sought 
that there were not enough ministers to 
go around, and the hosts who were obliged 
to forego the anticipated pleasure, because 
their chosen guests were prevented from 
coming by illness or other engagement, were 
greatly disappointed. 

Those ministers and wives who could and 
did accept these invitations one and all ex- 
pressed the liveliest pleasure in this novel 
introduction to a formal reception, and the 
first trial of utilizing the home as the true 
place to start and cultivate a real social 
spirit was voted a complete success. En- 
tertainers and visitors were alike charmed 
by the new experience, and future develop- 
ment along this line is most promising. 

Shortly after nine o’clock the fine church 
auditorium was thrown open, and the final 
novel feature was introduced. 

The orchestra, which had been in service 
in the vestry, was transferred to the organ 
gallery; and for an hour a charming concert 
was presented, with the assistance of the 
church organist and choir, The organ, 
which is an especially fine one, put in when 
the church was rebuilt in 1896, was never 
before heard to such good advantage, and 
the audience was delighted to hear not only 
the organ, but the choir, under such favor- 
able circumstances. 

With the singing of “America” and ‘‘ Auld 
Lang Syne” the occasion closed, every one 
present feeling that the First Parish in Dor- 
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chester, always a good one to be connected 
with, has taken on renewed life and fresh 
power for good in the community. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


CONNECTING LINK. 


Now and then it is profitable to give at- 
tention to a particular Sunday-school, in 
order to get new ideas. ‘The Sunday-school 
of the First Parish Church, Cambridge, has 
always held good rank. It has a new leader 
in Mr. C. L. Stebbins, publication agent of 
the Unitarian Association, 

Among the plans initiated by him to 
awaken interest and expand the work is the 
publication of a four-page leaflet called 
Sunday-School Bulletin. This is to be is- 
sued bi-monthly during the school year for 
the information of parents and others who 
should be interested in the work of the 
school. Mr. Stebbins edits this publication, 
and evidently writes most of it. It is in- 
tended primarily for the congregation and 
homes of the parents,—a regular message 
between the Sunday-school and those sources. 
I commend it as a capital effort in the right 
direction. The great need of every church 
is an awakened loyalty to the Sunday-school. 
The pastor of the church, Rev. S. M. Crothers, 
contributes this endorsement :— 

“T am glad that a medium of communica- 
tion has been established between the Sun- 
day-school and the members of the parish. 
I am sure that parents and all interested in 
the work will be glad not only to learn what 
is going on, but also what they can do in 
making the Sunday-school a success. 

“T think that the Sunday-school will have 
more dignity and importance in the eyes of 
the young if it is connected in their mind 
with the whole scheme of religious instruc- 
tion. There is no time when a boy or girl 
need feel too old to go to Sunday-school. 
I should like to see our Sunday-school de- 
velop into what in one of the Boston churches 
is called an ‘Institute of Religion and Ethics,’” 


OUR PART IN IT. 


I am often in agreement with certain 
critics who think that the Unitarians claim 
too much. In some things we are over- 
clamorous for credit, in other respects we 
are simply accurate. The movement re- 
ferred to by Mr. Crothers, “Institute of Re- 
ligion and Ethics,” belongs to an evangeli- 
eal church in Boston whose pastor is pro- 
gressive. His plan has been fully stated in 
print, and I find it to be the carrying out of 
ideas that we have recognized in our Sun- 
day-school work. 

The chief feature is that the pupils are 
permitted to study something beside the 
Bible. This we always have provided for 
in manuals that treat biography, Christian 
history, and ethics. There was a time when 
this breadth was criticised as secularizing 
the Sunday-schools. However, it is notice- 
able that one of our publications most praised 
by the evangelical ministers is ‘Beacon 


Lights of Christian History,” which takes| nature of every question. 
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down history to see how Christianity is de- 
veloped. There is no doubt about the rest- 
lessness which pervades many of our ministe- 
rial friends, in other denominations, regarding 
text-books and subjects for Sunday-school 
study. They want=more variety and greater 
scope. They are sure to have it in time, 
and our part in it will be a humble one of 
pioneer character. It does not seem to be 
boasting to say that we have ventured on 
this quest, wish our work had been better 
done, but are satisfied we are correct and 
anticipate a wide application of the idea in 
the next generation. 


BIBLE STUDY. 
Let no one imagine by this that I am ex- 
pecting less Bible study in the future. On 
the contrary, I prophesy there will be more. 
Neither do I wish to see any unfruitful com- 
parison made between Bible study and ethi- 
eal study. Religion and ethics go together 
in character, and they ought to go together 
in Sunday-school instruction. This enrich- 
ment of Sunday-school lessons really gives 
depth to Bible study. By itself the Bible 
is not understood, and never reveals its full 
significance to a young person without side- 
lights. The central things in Sunday-school 
instruction are religion, the Bible, charac- 
ter, and conduct. These to be effectually 
taught must be mingled. 
Epwarp A. HorvTon. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


The Channel and the Stream. 


It is not a new saying that there are two 
sides to every question. It is, however, the 
dawn of a new light in the mind of any in- 
dividual, young or old, when the truth of 
the thought really takes a vital hold upon 
his conviction, enabling him to see its mani- 
fold application in the calls which daily op- 
portunities make upon his powers. 

There are various ways of translating the 
thought into concrete forms. I have a feel- 
ing that to some the proverb is well illus- 
trated by a bit of conversation between two 
house-flies which I happened to see reported 
in print last summer. These two flies were 
resting on a screen-door, and were indulging 
in comments upon the value of life. The 
one found great difficulty in securing suitable 
food and in finding comfortable quarters: 
the other declared, on the contrary, that no 
such worries ever took any hold upon him, 
and that the world was a very good place to 
live in. In conclusion he remarked to his 
friend that in reality the whole difference in 
view lay in a difference in temperament. 
“You are a pessimist, and I am an optimist 
by nature. That is the whole story,” said 
the contented fly, ‘‘No, indeed!” said the 
other, ‘‘it is rather a case of the ‘ins’ and the 
‘outs’! Iam on the outside of the screen- 
door: you are on the inside!” 

Without entering into any quarrel with 
this matter-of-fact little philosopher, let us 
try to get some more light upon the double 
Naturally it is 


the light of the New Testament and walks’ of the work of the young people in our 
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churches that I am more especially think- 
ing at this time. As I see more and more 
of the individual unions, and as I continue 
in efforts to help make their individual suc- 
cesses of general usefulness, two sides of the 
“question” continually present themselves. 
These are the aspects of spontaneity and 
regularity—of individual versus organiza- 
tion—of spirit versus form. 

Crossing the College Yard these days, one’s 
eye is caught and one’s heart is warmed by 
scenes well suited to the Christmas season. 
During the last few years the squirrels and 
the doves have grown so tame as to trust 
themselves freely to the kind passers-by 
who have nuts or bread or corn to bestow. 
What prettier sight than that presented by 
the eager pleasure of little Miss Four-year- 
old as she feeds the graceful pigeon perched 
upon her arm, while papa plays with the 
big gray squirrel which frisks from pocket 
to shoulder in search of the expected nut! 
This, you say, is spontaneity: this is free- 
dom, grace, attractive life. This is life. 

No, this is only one side of life. In one 
sense it is the small side of life, the indi- 
vidual side of life. It represents the caprice 
of the individual at a given moment of time. 
As far as it goes it is thoroughly beautiful, 
good, true. But what do you think would 
happen to the doves and the squirrels if 
their welfare depended entirely upon this 
spontaneous good will of the passer-by? It 
is indeed well for them that God has ap- 
pointed the seasons of seed-time and of har- 
vest, and the instincts which cause the reg- 
ular storing of food and the search after 
favorable regions for foraging. Back of all 
the spontaneity of man lies the regularity 
of the laws of nature. Through this order, 
as through a river’s channel, the spirit of 
God pours itself, making possible the life of 
the multitude. And obedience to law be- 
comes the keynote of the highest freedom. 

Can we not apply this thought to our work 
as members of the Young People’s Religious 
Union? As far as my experience goes, the 
young people often fail to accomplish the 
result hoped for, not from lack of power and 
good will, but from failing to realize through 
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what means the power of good will ought, 
in broad purposes, to manifest itself. When 
any number of individuals join their various 
energies for a common purpose, they are 
virtually, in their little way, ‘‘thinking God’s 
thoughts after him.” They find it absolutely 
necessary to lay down certain rules of action, 
certain ways in which their work is to be 
carried on. This becomes the law of the 
organization. As with the laws of nature, 
the greatest freedom is found in a consci- 
entious following of the paths adopted. 

We know that God is ever maintaining 
the order which he has created, and we count 
upon his unchangeableness. Does not this 
challenge a response in us? In so far as we 
are creators of an order of procedure, we 
should realize that this ‘organization’ exists 
in reality only as each individual carries out 
the special duties which the very nature of 
the organization imposes upon him. Whether 
an officer or not, each individual must main- 
tain his part in the order, or the efficiency 
of the whole is impaired. When officers fail 
in their duties, we are right in claiming that 
the members as a whole have their respon- 
sibility in the loss that follows! 

Let us then feel that in this question of 
our work as members of an organization the 
two sides of “spirit”? and “order” are not 
really opposed. They are not like the two 
flies on opposite sides of the screen-door. 
The power, working in individuals, by or- 
ganizing itself, unites and harmonizes form 
and spirit. Is your power pouring forth 
along the channels you profess belief in, or 
is this belief an appearance only?. The 
channel disappears unless you will to fill it 
and so realize your belief. 

CARLETON AMES WHEELER. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Churches. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—AIl Souls’ Uni- 
tarian Church: Rev. Marion F. Ham has 
tendered his resignation of the pastorate in 
order to accept a call to the First Unitarian 
Church of Dallas, Texas. Mr. Ham has been 
pastor for the past eight years, and has re- 
sided in this city for twenty years. 


NEW ORLEANS, La.—First Unitarian 
Church, Henry Wilder Foote: The church 
reopened for the winter on October 1, upon 
the return of the pastor from his vacation. 
This year promises to be a very prosperous 
one, ‘The church seems to be steadily gain- 
ing in financial stability, and will make no 
application to the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation for aid after January 1, feeling that 
it is now in a position to stand squarely 
upon its own feet. The church is deeply 
grateful to the Association for aid, without 
which it could not have lived, but has felt 
that the best way to show its gratitude was 
to dispense with a subsidy at the earliest 
possible moment. Two matters of local im- 
portancg took place during thesummer. ‘The 
old organ, a beautiful instrument sadly in 
need of repairs, was thoroughly overhauled, 
at an expense of $300. The money was 
raised before the work was begun, and it 
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was with great satisfaction and free hearts 
that the congregation attended an organ 
and vocal recital in November to celebrate 
the restoration of the cherished instrument. 
The second event was the purchase by the 
Alliance, for $750, of the lot adjoining the 
church. One-third was paid down, and it 
is hoped that the balance can be raised 
within a year. When the land is paid for, 
the Alliance will start raising money for a 
parish house. Aside from this the most 
important work done by the Alliance is in 
the post-office Mission. The committee now 
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numbers six, including the pastor. Liter- 
ature is sent to about 175 ‘‘readers’’ in six 
Southern States and Cuba. Monthly “min- 
ister’s letters,” adapted from Rey. William 
Channing Brown’s “Correspondence Church” 
plan, are also sent, and seem to answer a 
need. ‘The committee last year spent nearly 
$60 in this work. This year it already has 
$45 in hand, of which one-third has been 
contributed by our “readers.” ‘The com- 
mittee earnestly desires the names and ad- 
dresses of all Unitarians living in this part 
of the South, to whom it can be of service. 
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The Sunday-school is in improved condition 
this year, with a present enrolment of forty- 
six. A new feature is a kindergarten class. 
The school is self-supporting, paying for its 
own equipment and festivities. ‘The church 
was represented at the Southern Unitarian 
Conference at Charleston by Mr. and Mrs. 
Foote. 


Str. Louts, Mo.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rey. John W. Day! Services commemora- 
tive of the founding of the church seventy 
years ago were held November 27. The 
church was crowded, and many elderly peo- 
ple attended whose memory goes back to 
the time when the church was young. Mr. 
Day gave a brief history of the origin of the 
church. Dr. Wi'liam G; Eliot preached his 
first sermon in a school-room, and his second, 
which was on Dec. 7, 1834, was given in the 
lower room of the court-house. On Decem- 
ber 29 of the same year a committee was ap- 
pointed to draw up resolutions for the for- 
mation of a church, and in 1836 the build- 
ing of the first church was begun. Mr. Day 
spoke of the courage and faith of the founder, 
who was not discouraged in his under- 
taking, although it was recorded that on 
_ one pleasant Sunday morning he had only 
eight to hear him preach. The principles 
that Dr. Eliot expounded, Mr. Day said, 
had survived for seventy years, would sur- 
vive for many times seventy years to come, 
and, through proclaiming them, the founder 
of the church had become famous not only 
in St. Louis, but throughout the United 
States. An interesting part of the services 
was the reading by Mr: Day of letters from 
men who have been connected with the work 
of this city. One was from Rev. John 
Snyder, who succeeded Dr. Eliot in the pas- 
torate of the church, and another from Dr. 
T. L. Eliot of Portland, Ore., who dwelt on 
his early recollections of the old church of 
the Messiah. Dr. George R. Dodson of the 
Church of the Unity of this city extended 
congratulations, and paid a tribute to the 
memory of Dr. Eliot. Dr. Petro Ilgen, 
pastor of the German Church of the Holy 
Ghost, spoke, in his congratulatory letter, 
of the similarity in the lives of Dr. Eliot, the 
founder of the Church of the Messiah, and 
Dr. Hugo Krebs, the founder of the Church 
of the Holy Ghost, referring to them as*the 
only two advocates of liberal religious 
thought in the city during their time. 


Personal. 


Rev. M. K. Sehermerhorn, who accepted 
a call to the pastorate of All Souls’ Church, 
Colorado Springs, Col., to begin with Jan. 1, 
1905, has been obliged to defer indefinitely 
his entrance upon the work on account of 
sickness in his family. 


Scientific dust-laying is practised in some 
parts of Europe and this country with the 
aid of a sprinkling of kerosene and other oils. 
The suggestion has recently been made in 
England that a better sprinkling material 
than oil would be a strong solution of cal- 
cium chlorid, which is a waste product of 
several manufacturing processes. Such a 
solution applied to roads would, it is believed, 
keep them permanently damp, and yet 
mes cause no odor. 
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Pleasantries. 


A.: “That’s Jones’s daughter with him. 
She’s just about to be married.” B.: ‘‘Who’s 
the lucky man?” A,: “Jones.”’—Pathfinder. 


An Irishman boasted that he had often 
skated sixty miles a day. ‘“‘Sixty miles a 
day!” exclaimed a listener. ‘You must have 
done that when the days are longest.” “Yes, 
to be sure it was,’’ cried the Hibernian. “I 
admit that.” 


To the infamous Judge Jeffreys, who 
taunted him with having grown so old as to 
forget his law, the great Sir John Maynard 
replied, “I have forgotten more law than 
you ever knew; but allow me to say I have 
not forgotten much.” 


“That dog of yours flew at me this morn- 
ing and bit me on the leg, and now I notify 
you that I intend to shoot it the first time 
I see it.’ ‘The dog isn’t mad.” “Mad! 
I know he isn’t mad. What’s he got to be 
mad about? It’s me that’s mad.” 


An old negro woman, whose needs were 
supplied by friends, never failed to express 
her gratitude in original language, “You is 
powerful good to a pore ole ’oman like me, 
wid one foot in de grabe an’ de oder a cryin’ 
out, ‘Lawd, how long, how long?” 


“Of course it hurts, Josiah,” said Mrs. 
Chugwater, as she applied the liniment and 
rubbed it in vigorously. “(Rheumatism al- 
ways hurts. You must grin and bear it.’’ 
“I’m willing to bear it, Samantha,” groaned 
Mr. Chugwater, “but blame me if I’m going 
to grin.” 


“What an awful lot 0’ money these high- 
toned travellers waste for drink,’’ said Uncle 
Abner, as he laid down his newspaper. “A 
iman who’ll pay a hundred dollars for a 
saloon passage to England, when he can go 
in the steerage for twenty, is a slave to rum, 
that’s what I say!” 


“So, so!’ said a young doctor, eying his 
new diploma and rubbing his hands. ‘The 
next thing will be to hunt up a sickly loca- 
tion and wait for something to do, like Pa- 
tience on a monument.”’ ‘‘Yes,’’ said a by- 
stander, ‘“‘and it won’t be long after you 
begin before the monument will be on the 
patients.” 


“When I cannot talk sense, I talk meta- 
phor,”’ was an expression of Curran’s. Lord 
Kenyon must have been doing the same 
thing when he once addressed the bench: 
“Really, my lords, it strikes me that it would 
be a monstrous thing to say that a party 
can now come in, in the very teeth of an act 
of Parliament, and actually turn us round, 
under color of hanging us upon the foot of 
a contract made behind our backs.” 


A member of the faculty of a Western 
college tells of a young woman from Indiana 
who studied up in earnest in order to talk 
properly with the newly arrived instructor 
in English history. When the young man 
called, he began to speak of football, dances, 
etc. But the girl had not read for nothing; 
and, when conversation languished, she ex- 
claimed with animation, ‘“‘Wasn’t it just too 
awfully dreadful about Mary, Queen of 
Scots?” ‘Why, what’s the matter? What 
do you mean?” ‘‘My gracious!’ exclaimed 
the eager girl. ‘Why, didn’t you know they 
cut the poor thing’s head off?” 
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Educational. 


The 


MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 


Massachusetts 


GOLDSMITHS 

SILVERSMITHS 

& IMPORTERS 
Designers and Makers of 
fine Halland Mantel Clocks. 


Springfield 


Half way between Boston and New York on 
an attractive estate overlooking the picturesque 
Connecticut valley. 

The residence is a generous, homelike mansion, 
and theclass-rooms are in a separate modern 
hygienic school-house. 

; The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
| preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more -equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL Gai 


GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS, 
Established in 189. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Bronzes from the foundries of 
Barbedienne, Glin 8 others. 
Makers of Electricv Gas 
Lighting Fixtures 
Experts in Indirect 
Subdued Lighting Effects 


Washington St. cor. West,| 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Trains men and women for the Present Day 
wee SOUARE, pai sis nage ,| Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
.1, obese code beesiesecicebeme 3784,010, P 
PPABILITIRS BARES i c-sscaeoaeeeee Sr cha, 406.94 catalogue address the President, 
FEY, ee F. C. SOUTH WORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
- FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A School for Boys. Location high and dry. Labo- 
ratories. Shop for Mechanic Arts. A new gymnasium 
with swimming pool. Str teachers. Earnest boys. 
Fits for College, Scientific School and Business. Illus- 
trated pamphlet sent free. . G. R. WHITE, 
Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


$3,214,603.79 
Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 

WM. B. TURNER, Asst, Sec’y. 


Individual 


To Deaf People 


The small, inconspicuous hearing instrument 


“OTOPHONE 


which does not enter the ear, but is held against it 
like a telephone, conveys distinctly the natural 
voice-tones, and in all cases of partial deafness 
proves much more effective than any of the larger 
instruments. In writing for illustrated price list, and 
terms on which the Otophone is sent for 1O days’ 
free trial, please address Department E 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
i - - « PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON. 


OPTICIAN. 


Maker of Instruments for Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat, 
104 East 23d Street, New York 
Also 125 West 42d Street and 650 Madison Avenue 
Branches at Minneapolis, St. Paul and Paris. 


wR RUGS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, and Packed 
Moth-proof at the 
ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place ‘ei*>lishee 5895 4 


MENEELY & CO 


h hog? een oe ae N.Y. 
rue enee: andard ” 
CHIMES, PEALS and BELLS 


Best Quality ONLY. The OLD MENEELY Firm 


Estas. 
1826. 


— Carers 


ARPETS. 


ATMANU- JOH 
FACTURERS 
65 


PRICES. 


N H.PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 
Gul martnoen ao BOSTON Z 


OPP. BOYLSTO 


“RE 
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